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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Yes and No: a Tale of the Day. By the 
Author of Matilda. 2 vols. mo. London, 
1828. Colburn. 

We cannot trace any very intimate connexion 

between the title of this book and the tale which 

itcontains. The tale is, nevertheless, very supe- 
ror to the common run of those which have of 
late been given to the world as pictures of life 
inthe upper walks of society. Lord Normanby 
must have been, from his earliest years, fami- 
far with such characters and scenes as he has 
now taken up his pen to describe; and there- 
fore, if possessed of even the ordinary qualities 
ofan observer, is competent to represent them 
irily, But the noble lord is possessed of en- 
dowments of a higher order, and appears to be 
ws acute gg ~ mtr as he is easy in his 
ddineations. Throughout his pages we find 
wery where scattered accurate views 
df human nature, a clear insight into particular 
situations, and a lively sense of the gnoti 

and inducements, w! 

s and actions of man-, an 
dificult to appreciate, of wo 
lave, indeed, been very 
volumes, They bear upon 
—— : we could meet with all the par- 

amy week next'season, and swear to their 
identity. But this does not arise from their 
being portraits of individuals: it is owing to 
agreater merit, to their being true to life and 
nature if that may be called nature which 
is experienced but as an occasional and mo. 
mentary “pet amidst the freezing vacuum of 
fashionable and artificial manners. In short, 
we would say, that the author is quite at home 
in every part of his subject ; that his sketches, 
whether of a social, slightly political, charac- 
teristic, gay, or sombre cast, are vivid and in- 
teresting ; and-with regard to some’ points, as 
well as some characters, that he has displayed 
will stronger powers: in analysing principles 
which lie deep in the breast, and drawing ori- 
ginals which stand forth in vigorous propor- 
tions upon the canvass. That he separates 
himself (and on just grounds, if the foregoing 
opinions are sound) from the common herd of 

may be gathered from the follow- 
ing notice of one of these scribblers at a party 
tomewhere in the country :— 

“¢Tt is always as well here to know who 
one’s next nei is,’ continued Fitzalbert ; 
‘for this is not one of those snug parties where 
one can do or 7 what one pleases without 

.’ © How do you mean 2’ asked 

reton encourages 

w ofhigh life on the manors, or rather 

of high life ; she gives a sort of right 

of free chase to all cockney sportsmen to wing 
one’s follies in a double-barrelled duodecimo, 
or hunt one’s eccentricities through a ar 

Pressed octavo. Not that they are, gémerally 

tpeaking, very formidable shots —they often 

bring down a different bird from the one they 
mag at, and sometimes shut their and 


| suspicious —and the latter 


away at the whole covey; which Jast is, 
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— all, the best way. Their coming here to 
pick out individuals is needless trouble. Do 
| you know the modern recipe for a finished pic- 
|ture of fashionable life? Let a gentlemanly 
|man, with a gentleman/y style, take of foolscap 
paper a few quires; stuff them well with high- 
sounding titles—dukes and duchesses, lords and 
| ladies, ad libitum. Then open the peerage at 
random, pick a supposititious author out of one 
page of it, and fix the imaginary characters 
upon some of the rest; mix it all up with 
quantum suff. of puff, and the book is in a 
second edition before ninety-nine readers out 
of a hundred have found out the one is as 
little likely to have written, as the others to 
have done what is attributed tothem.” 

And a tolerable receipt it is too! We 
heartily wish that all the fashionable novels 
through which it has been eur hard lot to 
travel, had been compiled from sources half so 
near reality. But it is time to address our- 
selves to the slight epitome which we purpose 
to give of Yes and No. 

‘wo young gentlemen, cousins, named Oakley 
and Germain, are brought together on the tapis, 
anid very ably contrasted ; the former he 

in nature, reseryed, praui, 
ile, .géod-hn- 
moured, and confiding. The uncle of these 
gentlemen (who leaves Oakley his heir) is still 
more forcibly portrayed ; and we shall select 
some of his traits as specimens of the work. 

“ Oakley was left preparing to obey the 
summons of his uncle, Lord Rockington, to 
pay him a first visit. It has been stated that 
he had been educated with the idea of great 
expectations from this quarter, but these were 


his uncle on the mother’s side, and though he 
had no nearer relation, the property was en- 
tirely in his own power. His character, too, 
was remarkable for singularity, and his inten- 
tions had never been formally announced. The 
manner in which Oakley’s attendance had now 
for the first time been required, was in itself 
strange: he had received a letter at Paris,’ de- 
siring him immediately to proceed to London, 
where he would hear further. Upon his’ ar- 
rival there; he found another letter desiring 
him to t himself at Rockington Castle 
by four o’clock in the afternoon of a certain 
day, and on no account to fail in observing the 
time prescribed. It was to fulfil this injunction 
that Oakley was now about to purste his jour- 
ney. Lord. Rockington’s was a name that had 
once made considerable noise in the political 
world. His military achievements had, in 
youth, for a time even entitled his head to 
swing on signs at ale-house doors. But his 
glories had been suddenly overcast—he had had 
his reverses, which had caused a re-action of 
public opinion. Impeachment had been th reat- 
ened, but not persevered in. His name, how- 
ever, was scratched out of the red book, and 
his head painted over on the sign-posts. Dis- 
grace had driven him to seek his present re- 
tirement ; and his former reputation, as well as 


still uncertain, as Lord Rockington was only |° 
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gotten in the quick succession which followed 
of greater events, and perhaps greater men. 
Few ever inquired whether he was physically 
as well as politically dead. All know how soon 
the attention of the world is turned, even 
from characters yet undeveloped, and events 
yet unravelled ; and here was a man whom the 
public voice had alternately praised and vitu. 
perated, each in its highest degree. What 
more could be made of him ?” 

He had for twenty years not only led the life 
of a misanthrope, but turned his fine estate, for 
miles around him, into a wilderness, “ Upon 
Lord Rockington’s first seclusion, the whole’ of 
his estate had been laid waste, for the purpose 
merely of stopping to its utmost limits his wan. 
derings, without the chance of his being’ of. 
fended with the sight of a fellow-creature. Ex- 
travagant as this may seem, yet tude. was 
his mania; and though he paid fifteen thou- 
sand a-year for it, yet what is not paid by many 
to secure the constant presence of the ‘ human 


th Wit: J ne : other 
*hé never : though 
all this may jacconnt for the act, on the mere 
ground of self-isidulgence, yet most deep disap- 
poisttment,* and censequent misanthropy, have 
catispired to hardén the heart that could with- 
oat a pang have given the order, and unmoved 
have beheld its execution; for it was just one 
of ‘those primitive, secluded spots, where, in 
ripe as the social.sympathies are indeve. 
, attachment to the soil is strongest. * 
“ After driving through many miles of this 
depopulated desert, Oakley arrived at the gate 
of Rockington Castle. No softening symptoms 
of return to civilisation had marked his ap- 
proach: it rose upon the sight like a mighty 
vessel out of the bosom of the troubled waters, 
and stood in. the midst of the wide wastein soli- 
tary grandeur, the only work of man for miles 
around, ° ° ° 
* Oakley’s postilion was obliged by main 
strength to force back the great gate upon its 
rusty hinges, and he found himself in the 
grass-grown court- at the moment’ that 
a deep-toned bell, the first symptom of inha- 
per ef struck the appointed hour for his 
arri * My lord has just been asking for 
you,’ said a veteran attendant who met him at 
the door ; ‘it is well you had hot arrived too 
late—he is sadly changed within these two 
days.’ With this, he ushered him through a 
suite of dilapidated rooms. Oakley (to. Whom 
the idea of immediate danger had never’ sug. 
gested itself, from the methodical manner in 
which his presence had been desired) was not 
a little shocked at this declaration. e aged 
attendant left him alone for a minute in a sort 
of picture-gallery, whilst he proceeded to an- 
nounce his‘ arrival. There would have been 
much fora genealogist, and somewhat for a 
connoisseur, to study in the gallery, which 
seemed devoted alone to commemorate the 








his more recent infamy, were speedily alike for- 
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martial representatives of the family. There 
‘were seen warriors of every age, from the first 
rudiments of the art of painting, when coats of 
mail were sketched with a pencil as hard and 
as stiff as the substance it depicted. After 
them appeared a valuable specimen or two 
of the matthless time of Vandyke; then came 
a profusion of the flowing periwigs and shining 
breast-plates of the vain and frivolous age 
which followed, and which owes its immor- 
tality to the colouring of Lely and of Kneller. 
One alone was to be seen of a more recent 
date, which rivetted the attention of Oakley : 
it was a full-length portrait of his uncle on 
horseback—he was represented in the prime of 
manhood, at the moment of victory. As a work 
of art it had few recommendations, but as a 
portrait it was perfect, for it conveyed the ex- 
pression so often experienced, without knowing 
the person portrayed, of an indisputable like- 
ness. It was an admirable head, surviving even 
the almost overpowering profusion ef daubed 
canvass with which it was surrounded. True, 
the horse was wooden, and the landscape 
woolly; the retiring foe was rather shadowy, 
and the smoke somewhat substantial: but the 
countenance atoned for all defects; it was the 
living man himself, and every muscle told a 
tale of triumphant pride and gratified love of 
glory § and as this must all have been drawn 
rom life, at a subsequent period, it was evi- 


dent that the character of the man had been 
one in which the habitual indulgence of these 
feelings had long outlived the moment of their 
excitement. Oakley was still gazing intently 
upon this all-but speaking portrait, with a 
feeling that it was impossible not to acknow- 
ledge the su pry: that it seemed to claim, 
e 


and to partake of enthusiasm that it ex- 
hibited, when he was summoned into the pre- 
sence of the original. The sudden shock of 
the contrast was appalling. He might have 
even been prepared to see a person from age 
and disease wasted in frame, and worn in 
feature, but not to behold a countenance 
which had long lost every trace of the action 
of that mind which had given life to the 
picture—nor to find that a piece of coloured 
canvass could appear animated by that com- 
manding soul, which no longer inspired the 
living form where it still lingered. Lord 
Rockington had been remarkable for the 
height of his person, and the stateliness of 
his deportment ; and his emaciated figure now 
seemed to recover a momentary elasticity, 
as he half attempted to rise to receive his 
nephew. A stranger-smile for an instant ho- 
vered about his lips—how unlike the conscious 
curl of proud superiority which marked the 
mouth of the portrait! A confused and unset- 
tled stare had succeeded to the piercing glance 
of the fiery eye which had fixed Oakley in that 
picture, vith which he could not help com. 
ing the unhappy object before him. Lord 
m. addressed his nephew courteously. 
* Punctuality, I see, has become a practice as 
well as precept in the world, It is twent 
ears since I last made es agp oul 
my own reasons for wishing this not to be 
broken.’ He paused from the exhaustion which 
followed this first effort, and which seemed so 
excessive as to confirm the prediction with 
which he resumed. ‘ Mr. Oakley, you have 
faithfully obeyed the summons of a dying man.’ 
Oakley expressed, in reply, an earnest hope 
that in this he might be deceived. ‘ Words, 
worthless words,’ interrupted Lord Rockington, 
evidently irritated. ‘ After so long a holiday, 
must my insulted ear again echo back empty 





delivered from the sickening sounds of human 
hypocrisy and falsehood. I am a stranger to 
ou, odious by name, loathsome in person; I 
ve given you no cause to hope my life. You 
are my heir. Have I given you none to wish 
my death ?? Oakley would have endeavoured 
to soothe him, and to check these wayward 
ebullitions of a distempered mind; but Lord 
Rockington, assuming more composure, mo- 
tioned him to silence. ‘ I have much to tell, 
and little time to tell it in. You doubt my 
accuracy in predicting the impending dissolu- 
tion of this care-worn frame. Dispute with 
the pedant as to his knowledge of that author 
whom he has spent a life in expounding; teach 
the carrier’s drudge his daily course ; but doubt 
me not in that which has long been my only 
study. For twenty long years life has been a 
burden; I have sighed to yield, yet still have 
been doomed to bear it. To foresee some end 
to this lingering torment has been my only 
care. Many atime have I mocked myself with 
false hopes, and the first welcome symptoms of 
disease have yielded te an unfortunately strong 
constitution. At last Iam rewarded; I have 
watched from their first doubtful appearance 
the certain seeds of decay. I have studied all 
that science has ever recorded, or experience 
taught of its symptoms, its gradual progress, 
and final consummation ; and this is the day, 
almost the hour, I have fondly anticipated.’ 
Another protracted pause, from increasi 
weakness, succeeded, uninterrupted by Oakley, 
whose attention was absorbed by the singular 
declaration he had just heard. The stillness of 
this mutual silence was broken by the successive 
tones of various time-pieces which Oakley for 
the first time observed were placed in different 
parts of the house. It would have puzzled him 
to account for the presence of these generally 
unheeded warnings of the’ monotony of the life 
they witnessed, but that, from what he had 
just been told, it seemed to be Lord Rocking- 
ton’s occupation, td mark with studied accuracy 
the creeping pace of time, that he might foretell 
with certainty when its finger pointed to his 
own last hours. Roused, by these much-noted 
sounds, to a consciousness that time was not to 
be lost, Lord Rockington resumed : ‘ It was 
not merely to exhibit myself a common-place 
memento of mortality that I summoned you 
here. I would will you heir to my feelings, 
as I have done to my fortunes; I would be- 
queath you, not merely that wealth with which 
I have been wretched, but that experience 
with which you may be happy. I would have 
you despise the world as I do now, not yield 
it easy victim as I once did. I would leave, 
as the best legacy this world can contain, the 
consciousness that flattery is but the cloak of 
envy—confidence but a premium for treachery— 
that riches are but the means of purchasing 
disappointment—and that fame is the mark set 
up by fools to be the sport of knaves.’ ” 
After this homily, the dying man gives a 
brief history of his life; which is thus con- 
cluded: —‘* He raised himself upright, then 
bending towards Oakley, collected his remain- 
ing strength, and thus addressed him :—‘ Let 
those who would scoff at the steadiness of my 
misanthropy triumph in the idea that once 
again before I die I have sought the relief of 
kindred feelings, that in my last moments I 
have secured the congenial presence of one 
whose sincerity even I cannot doubt. Yes, I 
have found one who shall rejoice in my release, 
as I do myself. My expectant heir shall as 
eagerly count my ebbing pulse. His ready hand 
shall in sympathising pleasure return the con- 





professions before its failing sense is for ever 
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words Lord Rockington spoke. He had seized 
Oakley’s hand as he uttered them. He then 
sunk senseless on the sofa; and in a few hours 
this strange being was no more.” 

Thecharacter of Lady F amatch. 
making mamma, with a cub ef ason, one 
ter married to Lord Latimer, and two unmar. 
ried, is excellently delineated ; as are also the 
characters of her family, especially of Lady 
Latimer and Lady Jane. A Miss Mordaunt, 
the heroine, is another able piece of portraiture; 
and Lady Boreton, Fanny Dormer, afterwards 
Mrs. Wilcox, and others of a subordinate 
sphere, fill up the female groupings very sur. 
cessfully. Among the men, the relatives al. 
ready mentioned, Fitzalbert, Lord Latimer, 
Sir John Boreton, the tutor Dormer, father to 
Fanny, Captain Wilcox—her husband, Squire 
Stedman, Macdeed—an attorney, Sir G 
Greenford, and others less prominent, are i 
well marked and well managed. We will illus. 
trate them a little. 

“¢ Who do you think is coming here to. 
day?’ said Lady Flamborough to her two 
daughters, as she retired with them to her 
dressing-room, the party dispersing after break. 
fast at Boreton Park. The young ladies were 
well aware, from long experience of their 
mother’s manner, that this could only apply to 
an unmarried, and yet a ing man; and 
Lady Caroline therefore promptly replied‘ I 
suppose, mamma, you mean Mr. Germain 
Mr. Fitzalbert told me you expected him,’ 
‘ Yes, my dear; I remember him a very pretty 
little boy when I last saw him with his mother, 
soon after Mr. Germain’s death. It was 3 
shocking thing, to be sure, to be left an orphan 
so young; but the long minority must have 
much improved his property, and there is no. 
thing so desirable in a young man as read 
money for an outfit." ‘ But, mamma,’ sai 
Lady Jane, ‘ Major Sumner told me that he 
knew for certain that Mr. Germain had spent 
all his ready money.’ ‘ I don’t know,’ replied 
Lady Flamborough rather sharply, ‘ what right 
Major Sumner has to tell you any thing; but 
I must tell you, the encouragement you give to 
such a man ‘must be very disadvantageous to 
you.’ ‘ Really, mamma, I am not aware of 
ever having given Major Sumner any reason 
to suppose that I encouraged his attentions. 
Our neighbourhood at dinner here is purely 
accidental. You might as well attack Caroline 
for sitting next Mr. Fitzalbert.’ ‘ That is 
quite a different case,’ said Lady Flamborough. 
‘ Mr. Fitzalbert is a privileged person, for 
is known never to speak to a girl, unless a 
dowager is the only alternative. But no young 
lady ought ever to talk twice to a man who 
seems to take pleasure in her society, unless 
she knows him to be eligible. And as for 
Major Sumner, he has the most sighing, swain- 
like manner I ever beheld. He asks you to 
drink a glass of wine as if he were uttering & 
sentiment, and hands you to dinner as if he 
were leading you to the altar.’ ‘ Well, mam- 
ma,’ answered Lady Jane, ‘ you have often 
complained of my inattention in not pce 
your advice, but you will not have to re] 
me with disobedience, if you never enjom any 
thing more difficult than the avoidin Major 
Sumner; for, to tell you the truth, he | 
me uncommonly.’ ‘ To be sure he does. 
was certain you had too much good taste t0 
like him ; but that wouldn’t stop that old gos- 
sip Lady Diana Griffin’s pen. She was erry 
to walk out alone to dinner yesterday, W: 
of course called her attention to who sat next 
whom ; and whilst she in solitary state, 





vulsive grasp of death.’ These were the last 
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Jet on each side of her, I observed her eyes 
fixed across the table upon the long chin of 
Major Sumner, which was much oftener pro- 
trated perpendicularly over your plate than his 
own; and this morning, as I went to breakfast, 
I saw six letters in her formidably legible hand- 
writing bebag for stray franks.’ ‘ But I 
think I can defy even her ingenuity to extract 
an incident out of our dull dinner.’ ‘ Perhaps 
s0; but I cannot too often recommend caution 
to you both, as to encouraging disadvantageous 
danglers in a country-house. It is twice as 
us as a London season. There, some 
kind friend is sure to bring one the first un- 
t remark hot from the club-window 
where it was cooked, and one can take mea- 
sures accordingly ; but here, a report is shuttle- 
cocked backwards and forwards for six months 
before one hears it, gaining fresh strength 
every time it passes through the post-office, till 
at last a young lady is set down as behaving 
very ill to some beggar who has been accident- 
ally thrown in her way. It is rather a dan- 
gerous experiment to get yourself talked about 
for the man you really mean to marry. It is 
ly mischievous to be buzzed about with an 
exceptionable. If it was for no other reason, 
that every recorded flirtation, however tran- 
sient, is, unjustly or not, reckoned as a year 
added to a young lady’sage.’"* ‘I dare say you 
are quite right, mamma,’ said Lady Caroline, 
who feeling that the lecture was now no longer 
confined to her sister, thought it as well to 
come to her assistance.” 

The assembled guests at this country seat 
are described to be * captains that had been 
to the North Pole; chemists, who could ex- 
tract ice from caloric; transatlantic travellers 
and sedentary bookworms; some authors, who 
owned to anonymous publications they had 
never written ; and others, who were suspected 
of those they denied; besides the usual quantum 
of young ladies and gentlemen, who rested 
their claims to distinction upon the traditionary 
deeds of their great-grandfathers. One little 
man, in particular, whom he could not make 
out at all, attracted Germain’s attention; he 
fidgetted about Lady Boreton whilst she was 
talking to him ; but she, instead of introducing 
and defining him like the rest, only told him 
to ring the bell. When Germain was left to 
himself, and therefore could attend to what 
was going on around him, he saw this little 
man attempt in vain to insinuate himself into 
two or three of the little groups that were 
dotted about the room, and uniformly repulsed 
in the same way as he had been by Lady Bore- 
ton. ‘At last he came up to Germain himself, 
who was standing alone, and asked him if he 
had ever been in that part of the country be- 
fore. Germain, with true English reserve, felt 
half offended at what he thought an imperti- 
nence in a person to whom he had not been 
introduced, and was inclined to answer him 
shortly, when Fitzalbert coming up, shivering, 
and saying rather sharply, ‘ those doors haven’t 
an idea of shutting,’ the little man flew to shut 
them, and Germain was on the point of asking 
his friend whether he was the culprit architect, 
when the mystery was explained by Lady Bore- 
ton crying out, in the highest key of her voice, 

Sir John, dinner is ready ;’ and then the little 
man, having just shut one door, was seen 
sneaking out of the other with the lady of the 
highest rank upon his arm. Germain after. 
wards found that poor Sir John was considered 
& nonentity alike by those who stood behind 
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the chairs, and those who sat around his table. 
Lady Boreton’s masculine mind comprehended 
equally political principles and domestic details ; 
whilst Sir John’s department was confined to 
signing deeds and helping soup.” 

In mentioning the effect produced on Fitz- 
albert, a perfect man of the world, by Helen 
Mordaunt, we meet with a remark well worth 
the consideration of every young lady in Chris- 
tendom — “ that it partly arose from her being 
so perfectly natural, never occurred to him as 
an additional solution of the difficulty.” 

But the pleasure we have enjoyed from the 
perusal of this well-written tale may have 
tempted us.too far, both with criticism and 
extracts ; and we will not aggravate the offence. 
If we have committed it, we plead in mitigation 
of punishment, that we have not forestalled one 
iota of the story, nor allowed a hint to escape 
us of the catastrophe; thus reserving pure and 
unalloyed, in a publication which must be 
universally read, the great sources of popular 
gratification and interest. 








Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South 
of Ireland. By T. Crofton Croker, Esq. 
Part II. 12mo. pp. 326. J. Murray. 
London, 1828. 

Wov tp to heaven the days of the fairies were 

not over, and that they would bestow a little 

of their kindly influence on our study! how 
would the novels, over which we yawn—how 
would the poems, at whose multitude we trem- 
ble, disappear before them! What quiet en- 
joyment should we have in our night’s sleep, 
unbroken by the thoughts of the critical to- 
morrow, while the fairy flails of our tiny la- 
bourers were thrashing out the contents of the 
week’s literary harvest! We are quite sure 
that they have assisted Mr. Crofton Croker. 
We have not now to speak of a first voyage, 
but to point our readers’ attention to new dis- 
coveries in fairy land: the preceding volume 
met with ample and most merited success, and 
the second deserves no less. We know not 
whether to admire most the curious research, 
the imaginative, or the exquisite and charac- 
teristic humour of these tales: perhaps the 

Lady of Gollerus is as well calculated as any 

other to display these qualities fairly. 

** On the shore of Smerwick, harbour, one 
fine summer’s morning, just at day-break, 
stood Dick Fitzgerald, ‘ shoghing the dudeen,’ 
which may be translated, smoking his pipe. 
The sun was gradually rising behind the lofty 
Brandon, the dark sea was getting green in 
the light, and the mists clearing away out of 
the valleys, went rolling and curling like the 
smoke from the corner of Dick’s mouth. “Tis 
just the pattern of a pretty morning,’ said 
Dick, taking the pipe from between his lips, 
and looking towards the distant ocean, which 
lay as still and tranquil as a tomb of polished 
marble. ‘ Well, to be sure,’ continued he, 
after a pause, ‘ "tis mighty lonesome to be 
talking to one’s self by way of company, and 
not to have another soul to answer one—no- 
thing but the child of one’s own voice, the 
echo! I know this, that if I had the luck, or 
may be the misfortune,’ said Dick, with a me- 
lancholy smile, ‘ to have the woman, it would 
not be this way with me !—and what in the 
wide world is a man without a wife? He’s no 
more, surely, than a bottle without a drop of 
drink in it, or dancing without music, or the 
left leg of a scissars, or a fishing-line without a 
hook, or any other matter that is no ways com- 
plete. Is it not so?’ said Dick Fitzgerald, 
casting his eyes towards a rock upon the strand, 
which, though it could not speak, stood up as 
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firm, and looked as bold, as ever Kerry witness 
did. But what was his astonishment at be- 
holding, just at the foot of that rock, a beau- 
tiful young creature combing her hair, which 
was of a sea-green colour; and now the salt 
water shining on it, appeared, in the mornin 
light, like melted butter upon cabbage. Di 
guessed at once that she was a Merrow, although 
he had never seen one before, for he spied ‘the 
cohuleen driuth, or little enchanted cap, which 
the sea-people use for diving down into the 
ocean, lying ‘upon the strand, near her; and 
he had heard, that if once he could possess him. 
self of the cap, she would lose the power of 
going away into the water: so he seized it with 
all speed, and she, hearing the noise, turned 
her head about as nat as any Christian, 
When the Merrow saw that her little diving. 
cap was gone, the salt tears—doubly salt, no 
doubt, from her—came trickling down her 
cheeks, and she began a low mournful cry with 
just the tender voice of a new-born infant. 
Dick, although he knew well enough what she 
was crying for, determined to keep the cohuleen 
driuth, let her cry never so much, to see what 
luck would come out of it. Yet he could not 
help pitying her; and when the dumb thing 
looked up in his face, and her cheeks all moist 
with tears, *twas enough to make any one feel, 
let alone Dick, who had ever and always, like 
most of his countrymen, a mighty tender heart 
of hisown. ‘ Don’t cry, my darling,’ said Dick 
Fitzgerald ; but the Merrow, like any bold child, 
only cried the more for that. Dick sat himself 
down by her side, and took hold of her hand, 
by way of comforting her. *T'was in no par- 
ticular an ugly hand, only there was a small 
web between the fingers, as there is in a duck’s 
foot ; but ’twas as thin and as white as the skin 
between egg and shell. ‘* What’s your name, 
my darling ?’ says Dick, thinking to make her 
conversant with him; but he got no answer ; 
and he was certain sure now, either that she 
could not speak, or did not understand him ; 
he therefore squeezed her hand in his, as the 
only way he had of talking to her. It’s the 
poe FB language ; and there’s not a woman 
in the world, be she fish or lady, that does not 
understand it. The Merrow did not seem much 
displeased at this mode of conversation ; and, 
making an end of her whining all at once— 
* Man,’ says she, looking up in Dick Fitz. 
gerald’s face, ‘ Man, will you eat me?’ ‘ By 
all the red petticoats and check aprona between 
Dingle and Tralee,’ cried Dick, jumping up in 
arnazement, ‘I’d as soon eat myself, my jewel ! 
Is it I eat you, my pet ?—Now, ‘twas some 
ugly ill-looking thief of a fish put that notion 
into your own pretty head, with the nice green 
hair down upon it, that is so cleanly combed 
out this morning!’ ‘ Man,’ said the Merrow, 
‘what will you do with me, if you won’t eat 
me ?’ Dick’s thoughts were running on a wife: 
he saw, at the first glimpse, that ghe was hand- 
some ; but since she spoke, and spoke too like 
any real woman, he was fairly in love with 
her. "Twas ‘the neat way she called him 
man, that settled the matter entirely. ‘ Fish,’ 
says Dick, trying to peg to her after her 
own short fashion; ‘ fish,’ says he, ‘here's 
my word, fresh and fasting, for you this 
blessed morning, that I’ll make you mistress 
Fitzgerald before all the world; and that’s 
what I'll do.’ ‘ Never say the word twice,’ 
says she; ‘ I’m ready and willing to be yours 
Mister Fitzgerald ; but stop, if you please, till 
I twist up my hair.’ It was some time be. 
fore she ae it mig 4 her liking ; 
for she guessed, I suppose, that she was g 
among Seinguts, where she would be boked 
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at.. When that was done, the Merrow put 
the comb in her pocket, and then bent down 
her head and whispered some words to the 
water that was close te the foot of the rock. 
Dick saw the murmur of the words upon the 
top of the sea, going out towards the wide 
ocean, just like a breath of wind rippling along ; 
and, says he, in the greatest wonder, ‘ Is it 
speaking you are, my darling, to the salt 
water?’ ‘ It’s nothing else,’ says she, quite 
carelessly, ‘ I’m just sending word home to 
my father, not to be waiting breakfast for 
me; just to keep him from being uneasy in 
his mind,’ ‘ And who’s your father, my 
duck ?? says Dick. ‘ What!’ said the Mer- 
row, ‘did you never hear of my father? he's 
the king of the waves, to be sure!’ ‘* And 
neat then, is a real king’s daughter ?” said 
ick, opening his two eyes to take a full and 
true survey of his wife that was tobe. ‘ Oh, 
I’m nothing else but a made man with you, 
and aking your father ; —to be sure he, has 
all the money that’s down in the bottom of the 
sea !’ ‘ Money,’ repeated the Merrow, ‘ what’s 
money ?’ ‘’Tis no bad thing to have when 
one wants it,’ replied Dick; * and may be 
now the fishes have the understanding to bring 
up whatever you bid them ?’ ‘ Oh! yes,’ said 
the Merrow, ‘ they bring me what I want.’ 
* To speak the truth, then,’ said Dick, ‘ ’tis 
a straw bed I have at home before you; and 
that, I’m thinking, is no ways fitting for a 
king’s daughter ; so if *twould not be displeasing 
to » just to mention, a nice feather bed, 
with a pair of new blankets; but what am I 
talking about? may be you have not such 
things as beds down under the water?’ 
* By all means,’ said she, ‘ Mr. Fitzgerald— 
plenty of beds at your service. I’ve fourteen 
oyster beds of my own, not to mention one just 
ting for the rearing of young Case. ‘You 
ve,’ says Dick, scratching his head and look- 
ing a little puzzled, *’ Tis a-feather-bed I was: 
speaking of—but clearly, yours is the very cut 
of a decent plan, to have bed and supper so 
handy to each other, that a person when they’d 
have the one, need never ask for the other.’ 
However, bed or no bed, money or no money, 
Dick Fitzgerald determined to marry the Mer- 
row, and the Merrow had given her consent. 
Away they went, therefore, across the Strand, 
from Gollerus to Ballinrunnig, where Father 
Fitzgibbon happened to be that morning.’ 
* There are two words to this bargain, Dick 
Fitzgerald,’ said his reverence, looking mighty 
glum. ‘ And is it a fishy woman you’d marry ? 
—the Lord preserve us !—Send the scaly crea- 
ture home to her own people, that’s my advice 
to you, wherever she came from.’ Dick had 
the cohuleen driuth in his hand, and was about 
to give it back to the Merrow, who looked 
covetously at it, but he thought for a moment, 
and then, says he—‘ Please your reverence, she’s 
a king’s daughter.’ ‘ If she was the daughter 
of fifty kings," said Father Fitzgibbon, ‘ I tell 
you, you can’t her, she being a fish.’ 
* Please your reverence,’ said Dick again, in 
an under tone, ‘ she is as mild and as beautiful 
as the moon.’ ‘If she was as mild and as 
beautiful as the sun, moon, and stars, all put 
toscther, I tell yon, Dick Fitegerald,’ said the 
priest, stamping his, right foot, ‘ you can’t 
marry her, she being a fish!’: * But she has 
all the gold that’s down in the sea only for the 
asking, and I’m a made man if I marry her ; 
and,’ said Dick, looking up slily, ‘ I can make 
it worth any one’s while to do the job.’ “Oh! 
that alters the case entirely,’ replied the priest ; 
‘ why there’s some reason now in what you say: 
why didn’t yeu tell me this before -—marry her 





by all means if she was ten times a fish. Money, 
you know, is not to be refused in these bad times, 
and I may as well have the hansel of it as ano- 
ther, that may be would not take half the pains 
in counselling you that I have done.’ So Father 
Fitzgibbon married Dick Fitzgerald to the Mer- 
row, and like any loving couple, they returned 
to Gollerus well pleased with each other. Every 
thing prospered with. Dick—he was at the 
sunny side of the world ; the Merrow made the 
best of wives, and they lived together in the 
greatest contentment. 1t was wonderful to see, 
considering. where she had been brought up, 
how she would busy herself about the house, 
and how well she nursed the children ; for, at 
the end of three years, there were as many 
young Fitzgeralds—two. boys and a girl. In 
short, Dick was a happy man, and so he might 
have continued to the end of his days, if he 
had only the sense to take proper care of what 
he had got ; many another man, however, be- 
side Dick, has not had wit enough to do that. 
One day, when Dick was obliged to go to 
Tralee, he left the wife, minding the children 
at home after him, and thinking she had plenty 
to do without disturbing his fishing tackle. 
Dick was no sooner gone than Mrs. Fitzgerald 
set about cleaning up the house, and chanci 
to pull down a fishing net, what should she 
find behind it in a hole in the wall, but her 
own cohuleen driuth. | She took it out and 
looked at it, and then she thought of her 
father the king, and her mother the queen, 
and her brothers and sisters, and she felt a 
longing to go back to them. She sat down on 
a little stool, and thought over the happy days 
she had spent under the sea; then she looked 
at her children, and thought on the love and 
affection of poor Dick, and how it would break 
his heart to lose her. ‘But,’ says she, ‘he 
won’t lose me entirely ; for I’ll come back to 


-him again; and. who. ean blame me for going 


to see my father and my mother after being so 
long away from them 2’ She got up, and went 
towards the door, but camé back again to look 
once more at the child that was sleeping in the 
cradle. She kissed it gently, and as she kissed 
it, a tear trembled for an instant in her eye, 
and then fell on its cheek. She wiped 
away the tear; and turning to the eldest little 
girl, told her to take good care of her brothers, 
and to be a good child herself, until she came 
back. The Merrow then went down to the 
strand. The sea was lying calm and smooth, 
just heaving and glittering in the sun, and she 
thought she heafd a faint sweet singing, invit- 
ing her to come down. All her old ideas and 
feelings came flooding over her mind; Dick and 
her children were at the instant forgotten, and 
placing. the cohuleen driuth on her head, she 
plunged in. Dick came home in the evening, 
and missing ‘his wife, he asked Kathelin, 
his little girl, what had become of her 
mother, but she could not tell him. He 
then inquired of the neighbours, and he 
learned that she was seen going towards the 
strand with a strange-looking thing like a 
cocked hat in her hand. He returned to his 
cabin to search for the cohuleen driuth. It was 

me, and the truth now flashed upon him. 

ear after year did Dick Fitzgerald wait ex- 
pecting. the return of his wife, but he never saw 
her more. Dick never married again, always 
thinking that the Merrow would sooner or later 
return to him, and nothing could ever persuade 
him but that her father the king kept her below 
by main force ; ‘ for,’ said Dick, ‘ she surely 
would not of herself give up her husband and 
her children.’ While she was with him, she 
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day she is spoken of in the tradition of the 
pote Soe the pattern for one, under the name 
of the Lapy oF GoLLERvus.” 

These stories are all illustrative of Irish su. 
perstitions, and charmingly portray those diyj. 
sions which they embrace, viz.—1. The Merrow 
or Mermaid; 2. The Dullahan, or Headlen 
People; 3. The Fir Darrig, or Red Man; and 
4. 5. Treasure Legends, and Legends of Rocks 
and Stones. But they are too pleasant to be 
dismissed with one example; and we shall 
reserve our superstitious opinions for hereafter, 

There are some clever ballads, which we are 
obliged to leave till next week, though we must 
not close our notice without due praise of the 
admirable illustrations. The woodcuts are some 
of the cleverest and most fanciful things we 
have ever seen. 





The Clubs of London ; with Anecdotes of their 
Members, &c.. &c. 2 vols. London, 1828, 
H. Colburn. 


A copy of this publication (if it may yet be so 
called) has reached us too late for a very long no. 
tice ; and indeed it does not require it, as much 
of its contents have for a considerable time past 
contributed to enliven the pages of our contem. 
The 
second volume is, however, ‘as far as our recol- 
lection serves, either nearly or altogether new, 
and we shall select a few specimens from it to 
exhibit its character, which may, perhaps, be 
objected to by some as trenching too personally 
on individuals still living, or only recently 
dead, as well as on one individual whom, from 
its way of treating. him, we hardly know whe- 
ther to class with the living or the dead. Wit- 
ness the way. in which that very beautiful 
poet and respected gentleman, Mr. Rogers, is 
spoken of. ; 

“ The author, of the.‘ Pleasnres of Memory’ 
was not, whén § knew. Bim, some years ago, 
the indefatigable punster it is now the 'fashioir 
to represent him. He was addicted to a dry 
and. often bitter sarcasm,.which -was not much 
relished: but his conversation sparkled with 
anecdote, and his criticisms were characterised 
by a severe and discriminating taste. He used 
to confess, that in his poetical compositions he 
was far from being a Lord Fanny.* His verses 
were beaten rather than cast. A couplet often 
cost him considerable labour—some persons 
said, not unfrequently a fortnight. . This is, I 
think, sufficiently visible even in his first and 
most beautiful poem ; and sometimes he seems 
to give up the task of completing his couplet in 
despair. For, at the opening of that exquisite 
piece, amidst the tranquil stillness of the vil- 

green, and the dying sounds of a summer 
twilight, when the occupations and sports of 
the hamlet are alike hushed, is the following 
disconnected distich, which he seems, by every 
effort of joinery, to have vainly attempted to 
force together— 
* All, all are fled, yet still I linger here— 

What pensive sweets this peaceful spot endear!’ 
Even then, it was the fashion to liken the pale 
visage of the poet to all sorts of fanereal thing 
—Tristissima mortis imago ! But Ward’s (now 
Lord Dudley) were the most felicitous resem- 
blances. Rogers had been at Spa, and was 
telling Ward that the place was so full, that he 


could not so much as find a bed to lie in, and’ 


that he was obliged, on that account, to leave 
it. ‘ Dear me,’ replied Ward, ‘ was there no 
room in the churchyard?’ At another time, 
Murray was shewing him a portrait of Rogers, 
observing, that ‘ it was done to the life.’ ‘ To 








Wes 80 good a wife in every respect, thas to thie 


* + Lord Fanny spine a thousand auch a day,"eFupr 
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the death, you mean,’ replied Ward. ee 
other amusing oy the same ag was his 
asking Rogers—‘ don’t you keep your 
sien, Rogers ?—you fon well afford Te I 
remember well, that Rogers, just after the pub- 
lication of his ‘ Pleasures of Memory,’ had re- 
ceived, from some powerful but unknown hand, 
some elegant stanzas on the subject of the poem, 
but selecting only topics of unpleasing and 
mournful ret One stanza, he particu- 
larly admired, and repeated it to us :— 

‘To me, she tells of bliss for ever lost ; 

Of fair occasions, gone for ever by ; 
Of hopes too fondly nursed, too rudely crossed ; 
Of many a cause to wish—yet fear to die.’ 
These lines he considered almost perfect.’’ 

Of Sir James Mackintosh we have the fol. 
lowing :—“ I recollect how: we: amused our- 
selves with a domestic incident that befell 
Mackintosh about the year 1802. He travelled 
the Norfolk circuit at that time, having found 
no business on the home. He had then been 
delivering his Lectures on the Law of Nature 
and Nations in Lincoln’s Inn Hall. They were 
well attended by the profession, and by persons 
of the highest political eminence. Mr. Canning 
and Lord Liverpool were constantly there. It 
was a grand display of eloquence, somewhat, 
indeed, too measured and monotonous, for 
Mackintosh was rhetor plusquam oratore. His 
style was disciplined in the school of Robertson 
and Gilbert Stuart, who, by too cold a correct- 
ness,‘ and too. religious an adherence to the 
laws of propriety, had converted English into 
an almost foreign It was unidiomatic 
English, and the want of idiom (for idiom con- 
stitutes the muscular strength of dtir tongue) 
emasculated their compositions.’ The lectures, 
however, manifested most unlimited reading, 
and ‘overflowed with every kind of learning. 
They embraced an immeasurable field. They 
almost began with the creation; and the car- 
dinal principles of natural logic, and an inquiry 
into the history of man’s intellectual powers, 
borrowed, perhaps, from Cudworth, occupied 
at least six lectures. Mackintosh delighted his 


class, also, by the embellishments which he | 


threw over these abstruse and uninviting in- 
quiries. He ascribed the doctrine of the asso- 
ciation of ideas to Hobbes, as its discoverer ; 
forgetting that Hobbes had it directly from 
Aristotle. Coleridge, after his lecture was 
finished, set him right; and Mackintosh had 
the candour to acknowledge his error.to the 
class. His hearers were amused with delight- 
ful quotations from the Roman classics, which 
were flowers scattered. over the severe subject 
of jurisprudence, that made it at once fasci- 
rae and impressive. »In this, he addicted 

to the plan of Grotius, who embellished 
every page of his De Jure with citations from 
the Greek and Latin writers, poets, tragedians, 
and philosophers ; and he professed, in this re- 
spect, to have imitated that eminent writer, 
upon whom, in his introductory lecture, there 
is the finest panegyric that was ever spoken or 
committed to paper. But yet there was some- 
thing that was felt tobe wanting. It was dis- 
course, but not logic. He did not seem to 
stand upon a sound and secure’ basis of ratioci- 
nation. Had his doctrines been submitted to 
the perusal of the class, instead of being con- 
fined to the slight and transient impression of 
the ear, = a would have been more 
&pparent. e happiest topics upon which the 
lecture touched, were, I think. the masterly 

tions on the theory of Mr. Godwin. 
Indeed, propositions which laid the axe to the 
Toot of so many old and still prevalent opinions, 


Were regarded with general distrust, and the 
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refutations of the lecturer were, therefore, fa- 
vourably received. About the period of these 
lectures, Mackintosh ‘was on the'circuit. He 
had left his wife near her accouchement. But 
that accouchement produced ‘a most portentous 
augmentation of his domestic: bliss, or rather 
his domestic inquietudes. It was as important 
an omen to his fortunes, which at that time 
were not prosperous, as the litter of the sow of 
imperial augury, ‘ triginia circum ubera natos,’ 
was to the future fortunes of Rome. He was 
anxiously looking for letters at Bedford. At 
Huntingdon he received one, congratulating 
him upon the birth of a fine boy. The next 
circuit town is Cambridge. There he found 
another despatch at the post-office, announcing 
the birth of.a-second. It was with a grave 
smile that he received the congratulations of 
the circuit-table, upon the coming of another 
Marcellus. But he had scarcely arrived at 
Bury, when a third boy was announced to him 
by letter. The letters had indeed been written 
after the birth of each of this extraordinary 
progeny : but the first only was in time for the 
post ; the second and third were written after 
the respective births they related, but, by some 
fatality, were not forwarded by one post. This 
monstrous fit of parturiency was enough to 
sadden any man’s visage, but he bore it with 
great philosophy ; nor did George Wilson, the 
amiable and respectable leader of the Norfolk 
circuit, in the slightest manner discompose 
him, when, in sly allusion to‘his Lectures on 
the Law of Nature and Nations, he proposed, 
with great gravity, the health of Mrs. Mackin- 
tosh and her three'‘sons—Grotius, Puffendorf, 
and Vattel.”” ME Ty HOY 

There is an entertaining account of the 
famous -Beef-steak Club, with anecdotes and 
characters of many of its members—for the 
near resemblances of which we will vouch from 
our own observations, though they are but 
gleanings from an inexhaustible field, of the 
full harvest of which infinitely more might 
easily be made. We quote the following mor- 
ceaux, not so much, however, from sanctioning 
them, as from liking their brevity and pi- 
quancy. Mr. Richard Wilson, a solicitor of 
eminence, is a member of the Beef Steaks, and 
the writer tells :— 

“I remember his dining there after his re- 
turn from a short trip to Paris, to which city he 
had gone immediately after the peace, to stare 
and gape, and make blunders.in French; with 
nearly all the rest of his‘countrymen. Arnold 
contrived, with great dexterity, to draw him into 
some. Parisian details ; for Dick’s entire in- 
nocence of the French language, and his stub- 
born indocility to all foreign usages and cus- 
toms, rendered his descriptions quite original. 
On this occasion he was singularly happy in 
enumerating the dishes at a French table; and 
in describing those which most pleased him, 
his memory was sure to betray its usual infe- 
licity. He told us, for instance, that he thought 
the boulevards that were served up to him at a 
certain table d’héte, delicious. We could never 
satisfactorily trace, through the labyrinth of 
poor Dick’s misapprehensions, what was the 
specific dish which he meant to describe when 
he stumbled on this absurd misnomer ; but we 
concluded that it was either a simple douiili, 
or a bouilli vert, that he wished to specify. 
Cobb called out, ‘ Dick, it: was. well they did 
not serve you up the Palais Royale for sauce to 
your boulevards.’ As for the ris de veau, which 
Dick thought the perfection of the French 
cookery, he was eternally extolling it; but he 
took care to give it a name more familiar to 


his English ear, though in reality a French 


one,—for he called it a' rendezvous. Being 
asked if he liked the French mode of cooking 
their partridges, (these questions were insi- 
diously put for the sake of eliciting some amus- 
ing blunder) he said, he could not bear them 
served 'up'in shoes. Here we were all at fault 
for some minutes; till, at length, an (Edipus 
solved the enigma; for it was perdrixr aur 
chouz that Dick intended by that strange phrase. 
It was upon this occasion, that a gentleman 
who had dined with Dick at Very’s assured 
us that in the course of the dinner they served 
up a roasted partridge, when Dick ed the 
waiter, or rather intended to ask him, for a 
pheasant, alleging that he was tired of par- 
tridge; but, as usual, Dick mistook the word 
(faisan), and desired him to bring him a 
paysanne! In short, there was no end to the 
slips into which his most ungallican organ be- 
trayed him. The student of human nature 
would have but an imperfect collection of ano- 
malies without such a character as Dick; for 
it brings, as it were, into the same focus of ob- 
servation the most opposite contrarieties of 
mind and intellect which human nature sup- 
plies. Would you think, giving credence to 
these anecdotes, and they are undeniably au- 
thentic, that with this predestinated incor- 
rigible habit of blundering, Dick is shrewd, 
correct, and intelligent, in all matters where 
those qualities may be most usefully called into 
play? It is, however, not quite easy, it must 
be confessed, to reconcile with any tolerable 
degree of accuracy of judgment an unaccount- 
able aberration which Cobb used to relate of 
him; and which almost.reminds one of some of 
the abstirdities collected--by \Hierocles. Dick 
one day called at the *s office in the 
India House upon Cobb, who happened for a 
few minutes to be absent; but on returning, 
who should he see but Dick, earnestly exploring 
a map of Asia that was suspended on the wall, 
measuring the scale of it with a pair of com- 
passes that he found on the table; and then 
applying them to a large tiger, which the artist 
had introduced to embellish it, as one of the 
animals of that country. ‘ By heavens ! Cobb,’ 
exclaimed Dick, ‘ I should never have believed 
it! Surely, it must be a mistake. Observe 
now—here,’ pointing to the-tiger, ‘* here is a 
tiger that measures two-and-twenty leagues. 
By G—, it is scarcely credible !’”’ 

Of the late Mr. Kemble, any recorded opinion 
on the drama is valuable. In a conversation 
with him, ‘* we got (says the writer) ‘upon the 
historic plays of the great dramatist. emble 
said, that it was not difficult, though it required 
some attention, to feel one’s way through the 
historical plays; but that a little practice would 
soon enable a man to distinguish the metal from 
the clay. This was a subject peculiarly inter- 
esting to me, and I called to see him the next 
morning, when he kindly resumed the subject. 
He told me, that long before Shakspeare’s time, 
the stage was in ion of a succession of 
historical dramas, which Shakspeare was em- 
ployed to alter, and adapt to the more improved 
taste of a more modern audience ; that this cir- 
cumstance would sufficiently account for the 
evident traces of the elder plays; which a criti- 
cal eye would easily discern in almost all the 
historical plays attributed to Shakspeare, with 
the exception of Richard the Third and Henry 
the Eighth, which were unquestionably and 
exclusively his own. King John, he observed, 
was a patch-work of this kind, though it con- 
tained many scenes scarcely surpassed by the 
genius of Shakspeare. The greater part of the 
first act he considered to be spurious, as well as 
‘the second and fourth scenes of the third act, 
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not a line of which could have flowed from a 
mind like Shakspeare’s. . But the soliloquy of 
Falconbridge in that act, and the speech of the 
same personage that udes the second, were 
stamped with the impress of the mighty master. 
The rest of the play, he had no doubt, was 
genuine, not merely from the language, which 
was not always the surest test, but from the 
spirit and animation with which the characters 
are sustained. I asked him what he thought 
of Richard the Second ?- He read a note he 
had written upon that play, in which he had 
calculated that not more than one half was 
written by Shakspeare. The rest, he said, had 
been retained from the old play of the same 
name, noticed by Camden and Lord. Bacon. 
‘It is astonishing,’ he remarked, ‘ how little 
this part of the subject has been attended to by 
the editors. Pope rejected the rhyming couplets, 
as not proceeding at all, or with very few ex- 
ceptions, from the hand of Shakspeare; but 
there his suspicions about the play stopped. 
He referred the striking disparity in this and 
in other plays to the inequality of the poet’s 
genius. But Shakspeare could not, unless by 
an intellectual impossibility, descend to low 
prosaic insipidity ;—such trash, for instance, 
as the whole of the last two acts of Richard the 
Second. Yet how remgvag | are these acts 
enamelled, now and then, by Shakspeare! par- 
ticularly in the entry of Bolingbroke into Lon- 
don, and his complaint of his son’s disorderly 
conduct. ‘I had great difficulty,’ continued 
Kemble, ‘ in convincing George Steevens that 
the garden scene, at the conclusion of the third 
act, was not Shakspeare’s. I read it over to 
him. He would not feed that it was spurious. 
Finding, therefore, that it was of no use ap- 
pealing to his taste, I made use of a collateral 
argument, which produced instant conviction. 
It was this :—In all his historical plays, Shak- 
speare had the good sense and judgment never 
to deviate from the chronicles. To this Steevens 
fully assented. Now, at the period represented 
in the play, the nominal queen was a child of 


only ten years of age, the daughter of Charles 
‘the Sixth of France; whereas, through the 
whole of this scene, by a gross blunder, she 
is confounded with the former queen, Anne 
of Bohemia. A similar instance of the his- 


torical accuracy of Shakspeare, compared 
with the writers of some of the plays that he 
retouched, occurs, I told Steevens, in the se- 
cond part of Henry the Sixth, the greater part 
of which is genuine. There, the hereditary 
title of the Duke of York is stated with the 
greatest perspicuity ; whereas, in the first part, 
which the ablest critics have unanimously re- 
jected, as not containing a single line from the 
pen of Shakspeare, the claim of the House of 
March, through which that of York was de- 
rived, is enveloped in confusion and absur- 
dity.’ ” 

Our remaining extracts are more miscella- 
neous. The Duke of Norfolk was a celebrated 
Beef-steaker :— 

‘* It sometimes happened, at the close of the 
evening, that the duke, without exhibiting 
any symptom of inebriety, became immovable 
in his chair, as if deprived of all muscular voli- 
tion. He would then request the bell to be 
rang three times ; this was a signal for bringing 
in a kind of easy litter, consisting of four equi- 
distant belts, fastened together by a transverse 
one, which four domestics placed under him, 
and thus removed his enormous bulk, with a 
ag swinging motion, up to his apartment. 

pon these occasions, the duke would say no- 
thing; but the whole thing was managed with 
great system, and in perfect silence.” 


‘“* Perhaps no man, except Charles the Se- 
cond, of procreative memory, ‘ diffused his 
Maker’s image through the land’ more than 
his late grace of Norfolk. Nor was he fastidi- 
ously delicate as to the moulds which fashioned 
his progeny. Most of them are remarkable 
for a gipsy tint, and Jewish conformation of 
visage. To some of his natural children he 
was kind, but to others he gave no aid or pro- 
tection. One of them who had received little 
or nothing from him in his life-time, but had 
been taught to expect something at his death, 
vented his disappointment in this epitaph ;— 

* On Norfolk’s tomb inscribe this placard, 
He lived a beast, and died a blac! d.” 

This cutting epitaph, by the by, has gene- 
rally been attributed to Captain Morris, whom 
his grace is said to have disappointed by his will. 

Of Mr. Walsh it is related (referring to the 
execution of Captain Donellan, for the murder 
of Sir T. Boughton) that he ‘* had been well 
acquainted with Donellan, and at his request 
went down to his trial, and attended him with 
great kindness from the gaol to the court- 
house. As Sir Charles (Bamfylde) was wont 
to relate the anecdote, Walsh placed himself 
close to the bar, where his unhappy friend was 
placed, and began explaining to him some of 
the ordinary solemnities that take place on 
these occasions. * There, Donellan,’ said 
Walsh, ‘ there’s the jury! There is the 
judge! If you are found guilty, he will put 
on a black cap, and sentence you to be 
But it all depends on the jury ; for they have 
only to say one single monosyllable, guilty or 
not guilty, and you will be hanged or set at 
liberty.’ Sir Charles was fond of relating, pro- 
bably of inventing, these kind of slip-slops, 
and fastening them upon poor Walsh. I heard 
Bamfylde once say, that Walsh was seated at 
a dinner when a John Dory was served up; 
upon which he turned round to a lady who 
was next to him, and asked her if she could tell 
him the botanical name of the fish, for that its 
real name could not possibly be John Dory !~ 
At another party, Walsh was complaining that 
he had lately received an abusive letter, but 
could not tell from whom, as it had no signa- 
ture. Some person inquired whether it was an 
anonymous letter. Walsh, who, as Bamfylde 
observed, knew as much about the derivation 
of the word anonymous, as he did of his own 
begetting, instantly replied, ‘ Anonymous ! 
yes, very anonymous. It was the most ano- 
nymous letter I ever received!’ For mine 
own part, I am inclined to suspect that these 
anecdotes should only be related as specimens 
of the kind of banter which Sir Charles was 
fond of exercising on his best friends, and in 
which there lurked not the smallest particle 
of ill-nature. During my acquaintance with 
Walsh, though he is by no means a lettered 
man, I never heard one illiterate mistake es- 
cape from his lips,” 

Our author is very meagre on the fruitful 
subject of Literary Clubs: he, however, stigma- 
tises that held at the Thatched House, to which 
he was carried as a visitor. He seems to be 
rather a bottle than a literary man. 

‘* As for the sensual part of the literary ban- 
quet, I had some sinister forebodings of its 
turning out a woful contrast to the nicely ela- 
borated delicacies and the honest port that 
awaited me at home. Nor was I wrong. Willis 
did not think it became him to furnish a very 
good dinner to gentlemen whose wonted diet 
is with the gods. It seemed to consist of me- 
morandums of several by-gone entertainments, 
warmed up again, and retaining the semblance 





of what they once were, though their flavour 





and quality had walked quietly off in * 
cess. As for the wine, he hen a 
quality, which, I am told, he keeps expressly 
for such parties, and which those who frequent 
his house have christened ‘the philosopher’s 
port.’ It had, to say the truth, a strong dash 
of philosophy or something else in it. And 
who can blame him for not dispensing his best 
wines to palates too unpractised to give them 
‘homage due?’ Then it was that my little 
domestic preparations, and my own bottle of 
quiet port, from which I had been so wanton a 
recreant, rushed upbraidingly on my recollec. 
tion! But stop till the cloth is removed. Then 
for the corruscation and play of intellect ; the 
electric fash of wit ; the condensed sententious 
wisdom ; those gentle and fertilising distilla. 
tions, that fall from the lips of highly-gifted 
men, when they pause from their severer 
studies in pleasing converse with congenial 
spirits. Nothing of this. The master-minds of 
the age talked, debated, and prosed ; but not a 
word was uttered that was worth remembering. 
It might be a feast of reason, but it was fit 
only for a Barmecide. Nothing was served up 
at it but the husks and shells of old, worn-out 
subjects ; nor did the epigrammatic terseness in 
which they were expressed, atone for their 
staleness and vulgarity. It was Dulness her. 
self presiding at her most chosen rites. Whe. 
ther it was from her leaden influence, or that 
of the philesophic port—I returned yawning 


hanged. | home, feelingly convinced, that if literary men 


could make books, they were quite incompe- 
tent to make clubs.” 

The writer displays a marked antipathy to 
Blues ; but the annexed shews that he does not 
censure without just discrimination : 

‘** The late venerable Mrs, Barbauld, Lady 
Dacre, Mrs. Tighe, Mrs, Hemans — to these 
distinguished women, he must be a blind stick- 
ler for male prerogative, who would deny their 
undoubted superiority. I have been in the so- 
ciety of each. They entered with ease and un- 
affected grace into the casual conversation of 
the moment ; made their remarks with simpli. 
city, and said nothing for the sake of effect 5 
shewing the utmost tolerance to others, and 
with sweet and encouraging smiles helping on 
the young and the diffident.”” 

Here we must close. We often differ from the 
author ; but agreeing with Lawyer Fairscribe, 
in the Chronicles of the Canongate, we still 
think his book one of the most excellent sort ; 
for we can take it up and lay it down (and be 
entertained with its desultory matter) without 
caring whether we ever take it up or lay it 
down again. It is nevertheless, an extremely 
amusing performance. 





Nichols’s Progresses of James I. 


SINCE our last notice of this storehouse and gra 
nary of antiquities and literature, Mr. Nichols 
has brought his useful and interesting labours 
to a close by the publications of Parts XIX. 
and XX. The ending is worthy of the begin- 
ning; and it now becomes our duty to resume 
the. Review where we left off, and also bring 
our pleasant task to a termination. : 
Part XV. of this fertile work contains § 
masque* by Robert White, in 1617, now first 
printed from Evelyn's MSS., and also some 
curious original letters from Mr. Chamberlain, 
which throw much light on the events of the 
time: and Part XVI. brings down these events 
to the close of the year above indicated. Of 
the speeches delivered to his majesty during 
* We forgot to notice Ben Jonson’s Oberon in Part UX 
r~but the whole work is rich in Jonson’s productions. 
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his journey in Scotland, we may quote the fol- 
lowing as a isti 
« On the king’s, entry into the town of Lin- 
lithgow, on what day we are not informed, the 
following speech, preserved among the poems 
of Drummond, was pronounced by Mr. James 
Wiseman, schoolmaster there, enclosed in a 
plaster made in, the figure of a lion : 
Fh gy yp oe om : 
miracle,—for since the 


enclosed bein T; 
he was free, was Lithgow’s wise schoolmaster.’ 
Throughout’ these volumes there will be 
found a mass of poetical reading, which it is 
interesting to study, as immediately succeeding 
the masculine and golden epoch of Elizabeth. 
We will quote some of the specimens. 


« A.Grave Poem, as it was presented in Latin by 
certeine. Divines before hig Majestie in Cam- 
bridge, by way of Enterlude, stiled Liber 
novus de Adventu Regis ad Cantabrigiam. 
Faithfullie done into English, with some libe- 
raj advantage ; made rather to be sung than 
read. To the tune of Bonny Neil. 


By Mr. (afterwards,Bishop) RicHARD CoRBET. 


It isnot yet-a fortnight since 
Lutetia entertained our prince, 
And vented hath a studied toy ~ 
As long as was the siege of , 
And spent herself for full five days 
In speeches, exercise, and plays. 
To.trim the town great care before 
Was ta’en by th’ lord vice-chancellor; 
Both morn and ev’n he cleansed ‘the way, 
The streets he une thrice a day; 
One strike of March-dust for to see, 
No proverb would give more than he.* 


Their coll were new be-painted ; 
Their founders eke were new be-sainted ; 
Nothing escap’d, nor post, nor doer, 
* - * * * 
But th’ pure house of Emanuelt 
Would not be like proud Jesabel, 
Nor show herself'before the king 
4n by ite, or painted thing; 
And images she would have none, 
‘or fear of superstition. or,] 
But that the ———— all prove fair 
Conceived a tedious mile-of prayer. 
Upon the look’d-for-seventh of March, 
Out went the townsmen all in starch; 
Both band 


he king being from 
gave the king a piece of plate, 
Bot ated - a. papliees late; 
ut ‘ in, great 
For there is in it just nothing ;’ . 
— » with time and gait, 
as empty as the plate. 


Now, as the king came near the town, 
Sew sreigvpend:iove, 

‘ Alas, poor Oxford! thou'rt undone, 
For now the king’s past Trompington ; 
And rides upon his brave gray dapple, 
Seeing the top of King’s College Chapel.’ 
Next rode his lordship on a nag, 

Whose coat was blue, whose ruff was shag; 
And then began his reverence 

To speak most eloquent nonsense : 
* See how,’ quoth he, ‘ most mighty prince, 
For very joy.my horse doth wince. 





* “ Alluding to the proverb, ‘ A bushel.of March dust 
Sou akings “eng " 
«Eman ‘college was Ss accounted a puritani- 
house. Fuller in his History of Cambridge, p- 147, 
that Sir Walter Mildmay, the founder, being at 
ne een en addressed 


Fe 


What cries the town? what we?’ said he, 
* What cries the University ? 


And every per: 

With En et ecce, venit Rex! 

* Oft have I warned,’ quoth he, ‘ our dirt, 
That no silk stockings should be hurt; 
But we in vain strive to be fine, 

Unless your Grace’s sun doth shine ; 

And with the beams of your bright eye 
You will be pleased our streets to dry !’” 


We forbear to give the rest of this university 
satire: the wits both of Cambridge and Oxford 
seem not to have spared each other in their 
lampoons respecting the king’s entertainment 
at either place: one fellow sings— 


«* Now Cambridge is a merry towne, and Oxford is an- 
other ; 

The —— was welcome to the one, and fared well at the 
er. 


And is not this strange, is not this strange? 
That both exceeded, neither needed fooles for fooles to 
change. 
* * + 


In ‘YT array the Oxford men receiv’d him man by man-a; 

Ani Cambridge spent in buttered beere three pounds to 
singe Hosanna. 

And is not this strange? &c. 
* * ~ * ¥ 

Oxford cried, ‘God save the Kinge!’ and ‘ blesse him’ too 
cried some; 

But Cambridge men more learnedly, ‘ Beholde the kinge 
doth come !’ 


And is not this strange? &c. 


Cambridge is a wittie towne, and Oxford is a wise; 
But neither's logicke could discerne spectatours from the 


8} 
And is not this strange? &c. 

Oxford they a Christ-church had to entertayne the kinge; 

And Cambridge had a Trinite, but scarce one wise therein. 
And is not this strange? &c. 

* Most Jacob-Charles,’ did Cambridge cry, thou weleome 

art to us;’ 

An Oxford bo: ‘must have untruss’d if he had cried thus. 
And is not this strange? &c. 

Oxford her vice-chancellour exceeded in a muffe ; 

But Cambridge in a rochett blewe, and for a fringed 


ruffe. 
And is not this strange? &c. 
Oxford her vice-chanceJlour did take his usual Fong 
or further 


But Cambridge lay upon the stage at pawne 
grace. 
And is not this strange? &c. 


Oxford an oration had which made the commons weepe 

a an wholesome phisicke act which brought the 
inge asleep. 

And is not this strange? &c. 


Oxford had king, queene, and prince, with all their noble 
traynes; 

Cambridge had the kinge and prince, but God knowes who 

the gaynes. 

And is not this strange? &c. 

Oxford her-vice-chancellour no intertaynment spar’d; 

Nor —— with a good fat hen for to bumbaste the 
gard. : 

And is not this strange? &c. 
Oxford comicke actours had; Cambridge a'lawyer foole, 
Who Ignoramus christened was, by men of her owne 


schoole. 
And is not this strange? dc. 


Oxford acts, in toto, were well pleasing unto some; 
But Ignoramus p best the kinge when it was done. 
And is not this strange? &c. 


Yet will his grace renewe the same, and awake himselfe 
will ; 


ecepe; 
God grant = please him then no worse than when he 


was asleepe ! 

Or else it will be strange, or else it will be: strange, 

That he his rest for such poore jest of Duil-man should 
exchange. 


But Oxford, as of wynter frute, of Camb ridge sports may 
say 

They did but bud the 7th of March and blossom’d at 
midd-May. 


And is not this strange, is not this strang e? 
How the one doth put the other downe to see the newe 
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lighted the king, that he was induced to pay a 
second visit to Cambridge next year to witness 
its repetition. Its author was George Ruggle, 
a native of Lavenham in Suffolk, and descended 
from an ancient Staffordshire family.” In its 
performance, ‘* with the help of two or three 
good actors from other houses (writes Cham- 
berlain), wherein David Drummond, in a hob- 
by-horse, and Brakyn, the recorder of the 
town, under the name of Ignoramus, a common 
lawyer, bore great parts. The thing was full 
of mirth and variety, with many excellent 
actors (among. whom the Lord Compton’s son, 
though least, yet was not worst), but more 
than half marred by extreme length.”—[Six 
hours ! ; 

1615. “ On the 20th of May, Mr. Chamber- 
lain wrote thus to Sir Dudley Carleton: ‘ On 
Saturday last the king went again to Cam- 
bridge, to see the play Ignoramus, which hath 
so nettled the lawyers, that they are almost 
out of all patience, and the lord chief justice, 
both openly at the King’s Bench, and in divers 
other places, hath galled and glanced at scho- 
lars with much bitterness ;* and there be divers 
inn-of-court men have made rhymes and bal. 
lads against them, which they have answered 
sharply enough; and, to say truth, it was 
a scandal rather taken than given; for what 
profession is there, wherein some particular 
persons may not’ be justly taxed, without impu- 
tation to the whole? But itis the old saying, 
conscius ipse sibi ; and they are too partial to 
think themselves so sacro-sancti. that they may 
not be touched.’ - ° be 
* © Nothing,’ observes Rapin, ‘ could be more 
diverting to the king. The civil law, or the 
laws made by the supreme authority of the 
Roman emperors, appeared to him of much 
greater value than the common or statute laws ; 
and he,could not forbear now and then to speak 
of these last with contempt.’ The civil law 
was more:suitable to his notions of regal autho+ 
rity, and to his love of subtile disputation. In 
1609, when engaged on the question of * Pro- 
hibitions,’ James quarrelled with Coke, and 
openly avowed these sentiments.” 

In the XVIIIth Part of the Progresses, the 
particulars given of Prince Charles’s extraordi- 
nary visit to Spain are extremely curious and 
interesting. It is a perfect. historical ro- 
mance: but before we take some notice of it, 
we must refer to the lavish creation of Scots 
and Irish peers by James, which gave.so much 
dissatisfaction to the old English nobility. In 
1620, on the 22d of January, ‘“ John Ramsay, 
first Viscount Haddington in Scotland, was-ad- 
vanced to the English peerage by the titles of 
Baron of Kingston-upon-Thames and Earl of 
Holderness; with this special honour, that, 
upon the 5th of August annually, the day ap- 
pointed to be, kept holy in giving thanks for 
the king’s preservation from the conspiracy of 
the Gowries, he and his heirs male for ever 
should bear the sword of state before the 
king, in remembrance of his happy deliver- 
ance. . ™ 5 

* On the 27, the Lord Chancellor Bacon 
was created with plenary investiture Viscount 
St. Alban’s. My Lord Carew carried the robe 
of state before him; the Marquess of Bucking- 
ham held it up. He gave the king most hum- 





it, was 

Queen * «Sir Walter, I hear you have erect- 
puritan foundation;’ to which he replied: ‘No, 
far be. it from me to countenance any thing con- 
es laws; but I have set an acorn, 
when it becomes an oak, God alone knows what 
fruit thereof..—Corbet employs the same epi- 
college in his poem entitled ‘ The Distracted 


In the house of Emanuel J had my education, 
Where surmise'I dazzled mine eyes with the 
light.of revelation.” 


moone change. 


Mes hewsogex, I thus conelude, as frien d to either place, i PPR mn cope has been supposed to be 
30th to be fooles untill they leave each o ther to disgrace.” sere offen sive to the 

i curred the royal displ 
The comedy of Ignoramus zat Cambridge} Section a ce ae mentioned by Wilson. 
made a great noise. This, says a note, ‘* Wasi} his parliamentary speeches he termed the king's preroga- 
the celebrated Latin play of Ig noramus, theif tive « a great over, nm monster ;’ and while presiaed 


> ° Ah idness to ii te 
production of which so much irritated the law-jj ' the King’s Bench, nn had tho bel Nate mm 
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ble thanks for making him: 1. his Solicitor ; 
2. Attorney; 3. Privy-counsellor; 4. Keeper 
of the ‘Great Seal; 5. Chancellor; 6. Baron 
Verulam; 7. Viscount St. Alban’s. On the 
28th of January, Thomas Norris, second 
Lord Norris of Rycot, was created, by patent, 
Viscount Thame and Earl of Berkshire.” 

* On the two latter we have these notes ; first, 
on the creation of Lord St. Alban’s, Sir S. 
D’Ewes remarks, ** All men wondering at the 
exceeding vanity: of his pride and ambition ; 
for his estate in land was not above four or five 
hundred pounds per annum at the uttermost, 
and his debts were generally thought to be near 
30,0007.. Besides, he was faine to support his 
very household expenses, being very lavish, by 
taking great bribes in all causes of moment that 
came before him. So as men raised very bitter 
sarcasms or jests of him; as that he lately was 
Very-lame, alluding to his Barony of Verulam, 
but now, having fallen into a consumption of 
purse, without all question he was become Ali. 
bones, alluding to his new honour of St. Alban; 
nay, they said Nabal being folly or foolishness, 
and the true anagram of Alban, might well 
set forth his fond and impotent ambition :”— 
and second, on Lord Norris: ‘* He at once put 
an end to his life and to the titles now con- 
ferred, within the year in which he received 
them.’’ 

The state of an English king going to his 
parliament in those days is rather singu- 
larly painted in the following extract, which 
refers to James, in 1620-21, when he met the 
other branches of the legislature, after an in- 
terim of nearly seven years. 

“ Prince Charles rode with a rich coronet 
upon his head, between the serjeant-at-armes 
carrying maces, and the pensioners carrying 
their pole-axes, both on foot. Next before his 
majesty rode eta Earl. of Oxenford, 
Lord Great Chamberlain of England, with 
Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, Earl Mar- 
shall of England, on his left-hand, both bare- 
headed. Then followed his majesty, with a rich 
crown upon his head, and most royally capari- 
soned. I amongst the nobility especially viewed 
the Lord Seymer, Earl of Hartford, now some 
63 years old, and even decrepit with age. He 
was born, as I was informed, the same day 
King Edward the Sixth was ripped out of the 
Lady Jane Seymour’s womb, his aunt. In the 
king’s short progress from Whitehall to West- 
minster these pass following were account- 
ed somewhat Samat: first, that he spake 
often and lovingly to the people standing thick 
and three-fold on all sides to behold him, ‘ God 
bless ye! God bless ye!’ contrary to his former 
hasty and passionate custom, which often, in 
his sudden distemper, would bid a pox or 
plague on such as flocked to see him ! secondly, 
though the windows were filled with many 
great ladies as he rode along, yet that he spake 
to none of them but to the Marquess of Buck- 
ingham’s mother and wife (who was the sole 
daughter and heir of the Earl of Rutland) ; 
thirdly, that he spake particularly, and bowed 
to the Count of Gondemar, the Spanish Am- 
bassador; and fourthly, that, looking up to 
one window as he passed, full of gentlewomen 
and ladies, all in yellow bands, he cried out 
aloud, ‘A take ye! are ye there?’ at 
which, being much ashamed, they all withdrew 
themselves suddenly from the window.” 

The king, it appears, was very prene to 
take down whom he called “ high-handed 
women,” 


Life in the West. 2vols. Chapple. 
(Second Notice.) 
SEconp and third notices of a novel are not very 
usual with us; but this, as we observed, has a su- 
perior claim to attention, since like Virgil, Dante, 
and Milton, it carries its readers into that re- 
gion where the lowest depths are to be disco- 
vered. In our last we gazetted a fashionable 
pigeon, designated by the name of Foppery ;— 
we dipped briefly into the Hells of London ;— 
and we amused ourselves with a partial biogra- 
phy of one who is represented as the Satan of 
the dii infernales, the rulers of the roasts in 
these d——<d abodes. Like the dog, we must 
return to our vomit ; but we trust the utility 
of the exposure will plead our apology. The 
following is very instructive ! 

“ Few acts of sporting robbery can be per- 
petrated without the aid of subordinates, or 
without their being observed by persons awake 
to such transactions. Thus a jockey (who, it 
is well known, employs persons to bet for him) 
must be told when to hold in or let out his 
horse, in other words, when to win or lose a 
race: a second to a boxer must know when 
his man is to fall apparently senseless upon his 
knee, or to give in for him, when he is to lose 
a fight, to save him from unnecessary beating, 
when he shews punishment enough that will 
deceive persons into the belief that it was a 
fair fight: the driver of a trotting match must 
know when to make his horse break trot, time 
being backed by the knowing ones, for each 
time of doing which, by the articles of agree- 
ment, he must turn once round, and thus lose 
by a few minutes or seconds; and the drawer 
at a pigeon match, when to put into the trap 
a heavy winged or sprightly best blue rock, 
which is a great: auxiliary to the management 
of the gun, and thus cause a match to be lost 
by a few birds.” yy 

Apropos, our readers are not perhaps aware 
that more than nine-tenths of the trotting 
matches, pedestrian feats, pigeon-shootings, &c. 
which fill the columns of the daily and weekly 
newspapers, are purely fictitious—the whole 
existing only in the invention of Fancy re- 
porters !! Of the truth of this we can, how- 
ever, assure them. But besides the subordi- 
nates who help to do the work of swindling 
and plunder, it is melancholy to believe, that 
by far the largest share of disgrace in this in- 
famous way must fall on parties of higher pre- 
tensions, and in the upper walks of society. 
The subjoined belongs to a conversation be- 
tween two of that class, as dramatised by the 
author, probably not without having the living 
originals in his mind’s eye. 

** Lord Hulse. ‘ You are one of the best 
fellows at picking up flats in the world. You 
ought to be retained upon Crockford’s esta- 
blishment. You would soon fill up the vacan- 
cies made by those who, by their losses to it, 
are compelled to move off the scene into retire- 
ment.’—Mr. Friske. * Bee St. Patrick, Hulse, no 
bad thing to bay in Crockford’s ‘ red book’ for 
a good sinecure, as Mr. , Lord , Sir 

, and a few more lookers out for his hell 
are, or to recaive a good bonus out of what a 
man may drop, who you take thare, bekase you 
can make nothing of him yourself.’ ”’ 

The flat, thus marked out, is pillaged at bil- 
liards by a confederacy of noble black-legs and 
their associates; but the following further 
illustrates our subject. A Lord Chesterton has 
been taken to Crockford’s, made drunk, and 
done out of 13,000/. at hazard: the scene thus 
concludes. 

‘¢ Mr. Crockford, upon the conclusion of 





play, approached Lord Chesterton, and shewed 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


him the rules’ and regulations of his club! told 
his lordship, that in every respect his club was 
conducted upon the same principles as Brookes’s. 
White’s, &c. ; and that ifhis lordship liked to 
be balloted for, to become a member, he ‘ vould 
answer for his ludship being elected.’—Lord 
Chesterton. ‘ What is it I owe ?’*—Mr, 
Crockford. ‘ I beg you voud not mention it, 
my lud. Your ludship can pay me on your 
ludship’s next coming. Your ludship will take 
the trouble to give me an J. O. U. for the 
thirteen thousand, and your ludship can pay it 
vhenever your ludship thinks proper.’—Lord 
Chesterton. ‘O! Pll give you a check now, 
and have done with it.’__Mr. Crockford. * Your 
ludship is wery kind; just as your Indship 
plaices,’ (the word had a fish-like sound about 
it)—Lord Chesterton wrote a check for the 
money, and, accompanied by his two friends, 
descended the stairs, amid the tingling of bells, 
and the bows of the whole household, from 
Crockford down to the porter. All gaming. 
houses have ready instruments to scenes of 
plunder,—workmen for the banks, who, being 
ruined, will accept a trifle for the performance 
of any dirty act whatever. At no game ¢an 
cheating be practised with so much impunit 
as at hazard, either French or English, and 
detection defied. Sometimes, false or loaded 
dice are produced, which bring up only certain 
numbers ; at others, cramped boxes, which land 
the dice as they are put in, because there is not 
room in the box for them to turn about. Then 
the centre dot is taken out of the ‘ five,’ which 
gives two ‘ fours’ to each die; but the most 
effectual mode, and which sets at naught, at 
times, the scrutiny of the well-experienced leg, 
is with fair dice and box. One of the dice is 
secured for a certain number, between. the two 
middle fingers, the dther dice is put into the 
box and rattled, which gives the appearance of 
both dice being in the box. A main is called 
of 5, 6, 8, or 9; a 4 is secured when the chance 
is thrown for, and it is wanted to throw in, as 
the other dice may turn up, a 1 to a 5 main,— 
a2 toa 6,—a 4 to an 8,—or a 5 to a 9, which 
would nick those mains, and it is impossible to 
throw crabs. After the chance is thrown for, 
and there’s no nick, a different number is then 
secured, to prevent the main being thrown, 
when the chance alone must be thrown: thus, 
5 is secured to the 5 main,—6 to the 6,— 
1 to the 8,—and 1 or 2 to the 9; when in the 
two first instances, it is impossible to throw low 
enough, and in the two last, high enough for 
the main.” 

Of the new building in St. James’s Street, 
which is fitted up with greater splendour and 
luxury than any palace of Louis XIV.,* it is 
stated :— 





* The entrance of a party of sharps and flats is thus 
bed :—** On a hing, the party were led by Lord 
Hulse to the splendidly fitted up coffee, or general recep- 
tion room, on the left hand of the marble They 
then ascended the stairs to the supper room : there were 
two or three parties and there at supper, and other 
tables were laid out with costly plate, &c. for the same 
purpose. The large plate glasses, in immense gilt frames 
the splendid lamps, wax candles, and the whole sppene 
ance, was gay and enlivening. Some foreign d in 
Ude’s best style were soon served up, and their high and 
savoury flavour gave the greatest possible zest to the 
claret and cham e, W — round with ~~ 
rapidity. Lord Chesterton dec’ » with every glass 
wine he took to cool his excited palate, that it was the 
finest wine he ever tasted. On getting uP for the pur- 
pose of retiring for a moment, his lo! ip stumbled over 
a chair and reeled a little towards the door,—sufficient 
indications of the peculiar influence such excellent cheer 
was working upon the brain of the unsuspecting yours 
nobleman. The Hon. G. Foppery, all eagerness, took 4 
opportunity of flying to the French hazard table in an 4 
joining room, leaving Lord Hulse and Friske together S 
a few moments till the return of Lord Chesterton.—Mr. 
Friske. ‘Bee J—s, Hulse, I wish brough 
Chastarton hare If haiz traited 
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AS SEY TT A LE ST ST, AE SS TS A 
“ The assertion that it is built by subscrip- 


tion is false. It is notorious, that many mem- 
bers of the hell are younger branches of great 
families, whose incomes are very confined, and 
could not afford the money. They can scarcely 
spare the ten guineas a year subscription, 
though it commands hot suppers and choice 
refreshments during the season. In some in- 
stances, the subscription money is not de- 
manded; and in other instances, the parties are 
provided with the money to pay it, in order to 
save appearances. They would not be admit- 
ted at all, but from the supposition that from 
their high connexions they might have a wind- 
fall, which they would lose there, or for the 
opportunities they have of bringing a good flat 
under their arm, compared to whose losses, the 
expense attending the feeding of the decoy 
ducks, is but — a ‘sprat to catch a gud. 
geon.” * How t shocking—nay, alarm- 
ing,’ said the Marchloness of Meadowdale, 
‘ that so horrid a place should be tolerated for a 
moment.’ ‘ Indeed, Lady Meadowdale,’ ob- 
served the baronet, * the existence of all such 
places is a deep reproach upon the authorities 
of the country. There is no doubt that Mr. 
Crockford is concerned with three sporting 
noblemen, who keep in the back-ground. Mr. 
Crockford is the prominent partner, he lends 
money, bears the brunt of actions and prosecu- 
tions, the expenses attending which come out of 
the gross mass of plunder, and the balance is 
then shared among them.’ wg 

“ At all the ‘hells’ there are always one or 
two persons present, at slack hours of play, 
awaiting the arrival of some flat, when they 
immediately commence playing. These are re- 
spectable looking , dressed for the occa- 
sion,‘supplied with money from the: bank, and 
are decoy ducks to flats who have no relish to 
play by themselves. These persons are down 
to, and ready for, every thing. * ° 

“* Crockford ceases to put down a bank from 
— October, ‘ ve are closed for the saison,’ 
(as he himself says,) when he allows the sharp 
and fiat members to play at any game they like 
among themselves. “a ” 

“ The gaming houses (says the writer else- 
where) are most aptly denominated ‘ hells,’ 
from the torments and misery with which all 
players, more or less, are afflicted by them, and 
from the heartless ‘ devils’ who keep them. 
These men can view the progressive ruin of 
their victims with demoniacal satisfaction and 
delight. They can see, with a fiend-like smile, 
the glow of health and happiness, with which 
the cheeks of the visitors are painted on their 
first entrance, fade to a look of despair and 
want, blighted by the horrible system that, 
while it enriches a few low knaves, plunges 
many reputable families and persons into a chaos 
of inextricable wretchedness and ruin, and does 
an incalculable mischief to society. The ‘hells’ 
possess an ‘ ignis fatuus’ fascination about 
them, the unsubstantial nature of which is 
never rightly appreciated, till it ceases to gleam 
upon the ruined condition of its unhappy and 
deluded victim. ° ° - 

_“‘ When one house closes for the day or 
night, there are always persons ready to convey 
4 stranger to some other house. One house or 
another is open from one at noon to any hour 
he'll make one of the finest flats in the univairse. Hay 
has, at present, the graitest abhorrence of gambling.’— 

Hulse. ‘I have heard that, and that’s the reason I 
it him here, for Crockford’s hazard bank to break 
- We'll take him into the play room presently. 

has put him into such a noodions humour, that 
guinea to a ——— play. Let a man 


one bait, he is sure to nibble at an 
cone Le quoted in our text proves 
noble rogue’s philosophy: 




















throughout the night,—so that a poor dupe at 
last, at a late period of the night, by this whirl- 
winds of play, bends his steps homeward, 
fleeced of all his money. en @ man once 
enters a house of play, his mind undergoes a 
complete revolution. As he continues his 
visits, his feelings as a gentleman, his delicacy 
of sentiment, his morals, his honour, all gra- 


dually give way with, his money. The virtues} : 


of his mind are destroyed by the disgusting 
examples before him, of men who, possessing 
none themselves, laugh them to scorn in others. 
If he could but see the horrid deformity of these 


‘hells’ and most of their visiters, surely he| : : 


would hesitate before he set a foot into them. 


But being there, from the instances of vice and ; : 


folly ever before him, he, by degrees, unper- 


ceived by himself, becomes an imitator of the} >>; 


most revolting language and the worst of prin- 
ciples. A mania seizes and clings to him from 
the first. In spite of his own constant losses, 
the losses of all around him, the objects of 


misery, in consequence of theirs, ever pre-| : : 
senting themselves to his view, he pursues the} : : : 


same headlong course with a fanaticism beyond 


all belief. The springs of social life get dried | : : 


up within him; he no longer is happy in the 


bosom of his family; he can no longer enjoy| : : : 


the society of a friend or of a virtuous woman. 


In fine, he is never content away from the| >=: 


houses, and when he is, never ceases talking 
about them. If he has a pursuit in life—a 
profession, a trade, or calling—he cannot longer 
follow it, his mind is unhinged, and he can pay 
no farther attention to his studies or his duties. 
His whole soul is engrossed, enchanted, by 
these most foul and diabolical establishments, 
that he is too blind to see that they must sooner 
or later encompass his ruin, and that when he 
falls, and fall he will, a gambler falls unpitied 
and unrelieved. It is a curious feature in the 
career of a gambler at these hells, that he gets 
reconciled, apparently, to his degradation and 
downfall : though now and then a thought of 
happier days, and of what he might have been, 
flashes across his mind, and penetrates his heart 
with a desolate misery. If a man’s income be 
no more than a hundred a-year, it would be 
much better to be content with that, away 
from them, than make it, were it possible, a 
thousand a-year by visiting them. A player’s 
mind is always upon the rack,—the torture,— 
ever under the influence of tumultuous pas- 
sions that destroy all repose. At one moment 
in an excess of joy at an instance of good for- 
tune; and the next, yielding to the bitterest 
despair for its indurability. The sudden tran- 
sitions from grief to joy, and joy to grief, 
which are ever occurring, and are the more 
intense by the difficulties a person may be in 
at the time, and from their repetition, have a 
dreadful effect upon his mind, which receives a 
deeper wound at every fresh occurrence. Men 
have been, by these vicissitudes, so inwardly 
convulsed, that their limbs have trembled, and 
large drops of perspiration have rolled from 
their brow. When players are completely 
cleaned out, the hellites wish to be freed from 
their visits; and when their impudence has 
not the effect of keeping a ruined man away, 
they turn him out without the smallest com- 
punction. Besides, a new comer might take 
the alarm by the sight of ruined men, and the 
facts they could unfold.” 

The following is a curious list of the locali- 
ties thus shamefully and infamously maintained, 
and producing these fatal consequences :*— 





* «* Many of them are now closed, and are turned into 
private houses or shops Those in italics, however, are 
still in full work.” 
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“ The refreshments at the high hells are, 
tea, coffee, fruit, confectionary, wine, supper, 
&c. ; at the low hells, tea, biscuits, and liquors. 
When the bankers think fit, two or three other 
games are occasionally introduced, a manceuvre 
often resorted to, should the bank, by any rare 
accident, have a run against it. Some of the 
hells are constantly varying their games. The 
hells, generally, are fitted up in a very splendid 
style, and their expenses are very great. Those 
of Fishmongers’ Hall are not less than one 
thousand pounds a week. The next in emi- 
nence, one hundred and fifty pounds a week ; 
and the minor ones of all (with the exception 
of those where English hazard is played, the 
expenses of which are trifling), vary from forty 
to eighty pounds. The inspectors, or over- 
lookers, are paid from six to eight pounds a 
week each; the ‘croupiers,’ or dealers, three 
to six pounds; the waiters and porters, two 
pounds; a looker-out after the police officers, 
to give warning of their approach, two pounds : 
what may be given to the watchmen upon the 
beat of the different houses, besides liquor, &c. 
is not known; but they receive, no doubt, ac- 
cording to the services they are called upon oc- 
casionally to render. Then comes rent and 
incidental expenses, such as wine, &c. There 
is another disbursement, not rage | ascertained, 
but it must be very large, viz. the money an- 
nually given, in a certain quarter, to obtain 
timely intelligence of any information laid 
against a hell, at a public office, to prevent a 
sudden surprise. This has become the more 
n » since, by a recent act, the parties 
keeping the houses, and those ‘ playing and 
betting’ at them, are now, when sufficiently 
identified in the fact, subject to a discipline at 
the tread-mill. The houses belong to separate 
parties. Sometimes the bank is put down by 
one man alone, but, generally, there are three 
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or four in it, who divide the spoils. When 
they meet with more than ordinary success, 
they give something extra to the dealers, 
waiters, and porters. Some dealers, croupiers, 
or groomporters, have 8 per centage upon the 


nin ; 
“ The proprietors, or more properly speaking, 
the bankers of these houses of robbery, are com- 
posed, for the most part, of a heterogeneous 
mass of rong omg black-legs, pimps, 
horse-dealers, jockeys, valets, petty-fogging 
lawyers, low tradesmen, and have-been-dealers 
at tuoi own or at other tables. They dress 
in the first style of fashion, keep country- 
houses, women, carriages, horses, and fare 
sumptuously; bedizen themselves out with 
valuable watches, chains, seals, diamond 
and other rings, costly snuff-boxes, &c. pro- 
perty, with ‘but little exception, originally be- 
onging to unfortunates who had been fleeced 
out of every thing, and who, in a moment of 
distress, parted with them for a mere trifle. 
Some have got into large private mansions, and 
keep first-rate establishments. Persons with 
a very superficial knowledge of the world can 
easily discern through the thin disguise of gen- 
tlemen they assume. They are awkward and 
vulgar in their gait, nearly all without educa- 
tion and manners, and when they discourse, 
low slang, which bespeaks their calling, escapes 
them in spite of their teeth. These are the 
sort of characters who concert together to open 
hells, for the plunder of mankind. There is 
not a single constant player who can say that 
he is a winner by them.” 
Pn we must break off, but will devote an- 
© paper to this exposition, so interesting to 
almost every family in London. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 
The Literary Pocket-Book, or Companion for 
the Lover of Nature and Art. 1828. Lon- 
don, Marsh ; Edinburgh, Blackwood. 
Tue first title of this pocket-book, which has 
been popular for some years, obtained from us 
a favourable notice on the eve of its publica- 
tion, of which we do not repent now that we 
see it in its perfect form. Of some of the ori- 
gu matter we cannot say much, except it may 
intended (in a new sense) for the lovers of 
art. ‘* The Seasons, by a Man of Taste,” is a 
worn-out dissertation that would be witty on 
the art of cookery, and is hardly in place in a 
literary manual. There is rather too much 
assumption also in the ‘* Sayings of a Man 
about Town,” though a few of the paragraphs 
might be quoted as clever enough. Other pa- 
pers and little poems are of a better or more 
appropriate order, But the great recommenda- 
tions of this pocket-book are, a roomy and well- 
arranged Diary for memoranda, and full and 
excellent lists, not only of eminent persons of 
yet times, but of modern authors. The latter 
ist, in particular, is sufficient to make the rage 
acceptable to ev person connected wi e 
literature of the p 3; it contains about sir hun- 
dred names of living English writers, and 
mentions the chief subjects on which they have 
written. There is, besides, a similar and very 
useful enumeration of fg" ak a prema g 
to about four hundred. Musical composers, 
rformers, and teachers; booksellers and pub- 
ers; besides the customary intelligence re- 
specting law-courts, public bodies, parliament, 
&c, &c, are all comprehended in the plan, and 
complete the value of this production for need- 
ful reference and information. 


Cheltenham Lyrics, &c. By Hal Hardynge, 
Gent. Cheleaaae G. A. Williams; Lon- 
don, Simpkin and Marshall. 

A vERY small volume, of some fifty pages, 

containing some pretty compositions ; but as 

most of them have already appeared in the 

Cheltenham Chronicle and other periodicals, 

we abstain from quotation. 

Caroline et sa Mére ; Conte Moral, a ? Usage des 
Jeunes Demoiselles, Par Mile. B—d. 1827. 
A Londres, imprimé pour l’Auteur. N. 
Hailes, 

Tuis is a very pretty little'tale, and admirably 
calculated for the young readers to whom it is 
addressed. The picture of filial piety is most 
engaging; and Caroline makes an interesting 
little heroine, and, what is less common, gives 
an example of actual utility. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES, 

EXPEDITIONS: TRAVELS. 
WE have been favoured with accounts from a 
friend who accompanies the expedition under 
Captain, or rather Governor, Owen, and des- 
tined to form the new British settlement at 
Fernando Po. As they are of more than a 
fortnight’s later date than any of even the bald 
notices which have found their way to publi. 
city, we are happy to have it in our power to 
insert them in the Literary Gazette. 

It was on Sunday evening, the 2d of Sep- 
tember, that the vessels, the Eden and the 
Diadem transport, anchored in Sierra Leone. 
From that period to the 30th, such was the 
climate at the season, rain fell every day, more 
or less, and some days incessantly,—literally 
pouring. Only one man, however, had died 
of fever; and that might be attributed to his 
own folly, as he ran away from a boat, and 
slept about in the huts several nights.* 

The framed wooden houses which our coun- 
trymen have carried out with them, are ready 
for immediate erection on arriving at their 
destination. The officers engaged in the expe- 
dition are all in high spirits, and look forward 
with confidence to the success of the new settle- 
ment. The European artificers on board are 
equally sanguine ; and a number of the inhabit- 
ants of Sierra Leone, tradesmen and labourers, 
have volunteered to proceed to Fernando Po.+ 





* Our correspondent here notices the death of Sir Neil 
Campbell, and adds, that since their arrival, Mr. John 
Lewes, the Sunt victualler, hatl shared the same fate. He 
visited the Eden on the morning after her reaching port, 
though unwell on the pr night, and on fol- 
lowing Monday was buried, amidst such a deluge of rain, 
that our friend writes it might truly be said, his was 
a wai grave. ‘* From the commencement of his 
illness (he adds), he gave himself up, and expressed a 
wish to be buried at the back of his house, between 
two cocoa-nut trees. The sexton of Sierra Leone, who 
is a black man, refused to go and dig hia grave, because 
the weather was so bad; and his servants were therefore 

to perform the task, superintended by his friend 
Mr. Kenneth M‘Caulay. I must mention to you a sin- 
al mark of attachment evinced by a dog that had 
a t favourite of Mr. Lewes’. The animal fol- 
lowed the corpse to the grave; and when it was com- 
mitted to its last abode, the poor creature manifested 
extreme uneasiness, and attempted to jump in, but was 
revented: he then sat down at the foot of the grave, 
king wistfully at every spadeful of earth which was 
thrown in upon al) that remained of his late kind 
master.” 

+ There has been 2 good deal of controversy res 
the climate of Sierra Leone ; one asserting its - 
ful insalubrity, and another maintaining its ve 
healthiness, At all events, it seems to be unfavourable to 
the canine species, as another anecdote of a dog, given by 
our correspondent, tends to peaves This dog, between the 
bulland terrier breed (one of three carried out to naturalise 
in Africa), was not half an hour on shore at Sierra Leone, 
till seized, as if taken with sudden madness. It ran about, 
howling and barking, and foaming at the mouth; and 


wam till near: 





then rushed to the beach, god loos into wot where it 
exhausted. On regaining shore, 
ran about as belore,-took possession of a native hut, and 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


There is a son of Mungo Park waiting at 
Accra for the Eden, by which he ts to 
receive some scientific instruments from 
This modern Telemachus is a midshipman be. 
longing to the Sybille, and is on the point of 
setting out in quest of certain intelligence re. 
specting his father’s death. He has already 
been a journey of about ninety miles into the 
interior, in order to feel his way; and he ap. 
pears to like his further plan very much, having 
assurance of three hundred miles safe cont 
He goes habited like a black, with a cloth about 
his loins; oils his skin every day, and wears 
neither shoes nor stockings. 

We look for further information from this 
interesting quarter. 


By a letter from Quebec, dated Ist October, 
we learn that Captain Basil Hall, of the navy, 
who has visited America with the view of pub. 
lishing an account of his travels in that coun- 
try, had left Canada for the United States, 
from whence he intends proceeding to Mexico, 


PROJECT FOR SAVING SHIPS FROM SINKING 
AT SEA. 

A very ingenious and feasible plan has been 
promulgated, by a gentleman of the name of 
Watson, for preventing vessels from sinking at 
sea. It consists simply of filling up the waste 
spaces between the beams with cylindrical cop- 
per tubes, either merely hollow, i. ¢. hermeti- 
cally closed with common atmospheric air in 
them, or rendered more buoyant by employi 
still lighter air. Mr. Watson etm, diet = 
ship, however water-logged, would sink below 
these tubes; and that even if the vessel be- 
came a broken wreck, they would afford the 
crew the chance of escape by supporting timbers 
or rafts. In fine, they would operate in the 
same way as bladders used by young swimmers, 
The object proposed is certainly one of the ut- 
most humanity and importance; and, no doubt, 
experiments will be tried on a sufficient scale 
to determine the practicability of the theory. 
At all events, Mr. Watson is eminently de- 
serving of public esteem, not only for suggest- 
ing the plan, but for throwing it widely open, 
without the hope of fee or reward, for the be- 
nefit of all his fellow-creatures. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
Oxrorp, Dec, 8.—The following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Bachelors in Divinity—Rev. W. S. Phillips, Fellow, 
Trinity College, Grand Compounder; Rev. J. Smith, 
Fellow, Trinity College. 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—Rev. Llewelyn Lewellin, M.A., 
late Scholar of Jesus College, Principal of Lampeter C 
lege, South Wales, and Prebendary of Saint David's. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. J. Brooke, Brasennose College; 
Rev. J. C. Clutterbuck, Fellow, Exeter C 

Bachelors of Arts.—A. Kelly, C. C. College, Grand Com- 
pounder; G. A. Denison, Christ Church, Grand Com- 





lege; H. Newmarch, St. M 

The Right Hon. Lord Clonbrock, Christ Church ; Whit- 
n H. Landon, Worcester College s H. T. Parker, 

W. W. Park, Balliol College; J. H. Par! by ode 

A. Morgan, University College; W. B. 

pad E. A. Ommaney, Exeter Coll: 

Lincoln College; W. Hill, Scholar, Wadham College. 


CaMBRIDGE, Dec, 7.—At a congregation on 
Wednesday last, the following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Doctor in Divinity.—Rev. J. C. Miller, Queen's College. 

Masters of Arts.—T. Nayler, St. John’s College; Rev. 
M. Mayson, Christ College; Rev. G. H. Hine, Sidney 
Sussex College. 

Licentiate in Physic.—J. Staunton, Caius College. 

Bachelors in Civil Law.—Rev. P. Wilson, Trinity Hall; 
Rev. J. L. Lugger, Christ College. 





it | expelled the inhabitanca, At th, que worn out, it 
fell do length, qu 


wn and expired. 
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eee eT Been To cee: H. 
Massingberd, G. Dunnage, Downing College. 

At the same congregation J. Lockhart, M.A. 
of University College, Oxford, was admitted 
ad eundem. 


THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS.* 
Tut following facts regarding the College of 
Physicians in London and their privileges, may 
ly account for their not having appeared 
in court to prosecute Dr. Harrison during the 
last term. 

The College was The College has not pro. 
instituted byHenry secuted any one for quack- 
VIIE. for the sup- ery during the last century, 
pression of quack- although our streets abound 
ery. with peripatetic advertising 

quacks, and our walls are 
covered with quack hand. 
bills,and we may thence 
infer that there is no lack 
of quacks to prosecute ! 

The corporation They call themselves the 
was called ** Presi. ‘“* Royal College of Physi- 
dent and College, cians”—and instead of be- 
or Commonalty of ing a “ President and Com- 
the Facultyof Phy- monalty,” they consist of 
sic in London ;”? President, Fellows, Candi- 
and by this name dates, Licentiates, inceptor 
they were to “‘ sue Candidates, and extra-Li- 
and be sued.” centiates ! 

The charter was The few graduates of Ox- 
granted to six phy- ford and Cambridge alone 
sicians(allof whom claim the yight of regulating 
were graduates of theCollege; while all others 
forei universi~ of the faculty are degraded 
ties!) and all other under the title of Licenti- 
persons of the same ates, without having a voice 
faculty (omnes ho- in its affairs. The title of 
mines ejusdem fa- ‘** Fellows” was unknown 
cultatis) to form a till the reign of Charles IT. ; 
perpetualCollegeor and graduates of all univer- 
Commonalty. sities were eligible to the 

fellowship at that time; 
and it was not until the 
reign of George II. (1752) 
that a by-law was made 
which excluded all physi- 
cians from the fellowship 
who were not graduates of 
Oxford or Cambridge. 

Thequalitiesne. The qualities necessary 
cessary to admis- to admission are, that the 
sion were, that the Physician be examined, and 
“candidate should pay seventy pounds! for 
be profound, sad, the rank he is to occupy ; 
discreet, groundly and he is compelled, on his 
learned,and deeply bended knees, to swear obe- 
studied in physic.”? dience to by-laws which he 

is not permitted to see! ! 

Independent, however, of having arrogated 
to themselves the right of examining members 

of the faculty, doctors of universities recog- 
nised—of restricting the rights of the corpora- 
tion exclusively to the graduates of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and of degrading graduates of 

other universities by an inferior rank, under 
the name of Licentiate,—they have con- 
founded under the common denomination of 
empirics all physicians who have not paid 
them for a piece of paper called.a license. They 
have asserted that they possess the power (which 
Dr. Harrison questions) of prosecuting phy- 

* Ha rashly 
a Wetween the College’ of Physicians, and the 
raduates, &c., we cannot refuse admittance to the follow- 
ing teply to what appeared in last Gazette: but we can- 
profess not to know whether what it asserts be true 
« + and we certainly take no side in the dispute. 


= | yp own letter on the same subject reached us 





forte. 





sicians, whose diploma authorises them to 
practise ubigue gentium, They have mone- 
— the office of physician to all the great 

ospitals of the metropolis, with the solitary 
exception of the London, and even there they 
have procured the appointment of the only 
“fellow” who resides within two miles of it. 
They have monopolised the inspectorship of 
lunatic asylums, and declare that they have no 
regard for ‘‘ pauper lunatics” who are unable 
to pay them their fee: notwithstanding they 
opposed Dr. Jenner’s glorious discovery of 
vaccination, they have taken to themselves the 
direction of the Vaccine Institution ; and they 
have even attempted to control the appoint. 
ment of physician in ordi to his most gra- 
cious Majesty. There is another stubborn fact 
which I should like to see explained — the 
College of Physicians retained (and I believe 
consulted) the attorney-general on the 9th of 
July, and afterwards invited Dr. Harrison to 
attend at their “‘ licensing board” three several 
times, viz. on the 13th and 26th of July, and 
on the Ist of October. Is it possible they 
would have so acted, had they possessed the 
power to crush him, who writes more prescrip- 
tions in a week (although they pretend to be 
unable to find them) than one half of the fellows 
of the College of Physiciansdoina month? Have 
they not inquired in any of the numerous shops 
between Holborn and Hyde Park? We will 


venture to say there is scarcely a shop in that 
district which does not possess them, and Mr. 
Solicitor Roberts has been told so. The College, 
however, like Macbeth, 
** Now feel their title 
e a giant’s robe 


Hang loose about them, 


Upon a dwarfish thief. 





FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY, 
Own Monday was the 59th anniversary of the 
Royal Academy; and at a meeting of the 
council, the president and all the other officers 
were re-elected for the ensuing year. The 
prizes were then adjudged for the best produc- 
tions in various branches of art; and Sir T. 
Lawrence addressed the students in a speech of 
considerable length, the chief feature of which 
was a compliment to their progress and talents. 


HAYDON’S PICTURE OF THE MOCK ELEC- 
TION OF M. P.’S IN THE KING’S BENCH. 
Mr. Haypown has,’in our opinion, done him- 
self harm in every instance wherein he has 
made use of his pen to laud the productions of 
his pencil; and his recent puff of his picture of 
the Mock‘Election in the King’s Bench appears 
to be among the most ill-advised of all these 
absurd and offensive effusions. We owe it, 
however, to a man of genius in great distress, 
and struggling hard to overcome the evils of 
fortune, to say that Mr. Haydon’s advertisement, 
most ungracefully as it comes from himself, 
tells nothing but what is strictly true of his 
new performance. In fact, this artist seems 
to have been indebted to the misfortune that 
threw him into prison last summer for the dis- 
covery, late and long deferred, of his own true 
The superiority of this Hogarthian 
piece to even the best of Mr. Haydon’s grand 
scriptural paintings, will, we feel confident, be 
universally acknowledged, whenever the exhi- 
bition opens. The groups of gay, dissipated, 
reckless profligates, on the one hand. and poor 
pining creatures, broken down with shame 
and surrow, on the other, are contrasted with a 
boldness and skill of which Hogarth himself 
might have been proud. There is a very “1 
display of comic power in mapy of the half- 
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drunken heads of the mock functionaries,— 

particularly in that of the clerk of the hustings, 

who is swearing the voters on a pack of cards. 

The prominent figures are all portraits ; and it 

affords a touching specimen of the crazy cy- 

nicism engendered y long familiarity with 
penury and degradation, that many persons 
who once figured gaily enough in some of the 
higher walks of public and fashionable life, not 
only consented to sit to Mr. Haydon, with the 
view of being represented as we see them, but 
manifested much ambition of being so distin- 
guished, The picture will, we do not doubt, 
be highly popular; for it is an admirable like. 
ness of a scene thoroughly national and tho- 
roughly picturesque; full of matter both for 

the grave and the gay; and executed in a 

broad, free, masterly style—far better, we must 

repeat, than er 4 thing Haydon ever did before. 

We hope he will go on in this walk of his art, 

now that he has found out where his true ex- 

cellence lies: and if he does so, and, at once 
and for ever abandoning saints, and apostles, 
and martyrdoms, &c. &c. &c. sticks steadily to 
subjects of English life, and comic and sati- 
rical interest, we venture to prophesy, the 
public will very soon cease to hear any com- 
plaints about want of patrons and purchasers 
from this quarter: on the contrary, Mr. Hay- 
don, if he takes our advice, has before him the 
sure prospect, not merely of discharging his 
present encumbrances, but of realising, in no 
great space of time, a large and a most honour. 
able fortune. A series of five or six pictures, 
such as this of the Tenterden election, en- 
graved by Heath or Burnet, would sell as 
largely as the best prints after Wilkie; and 
considering the rapidity with which the paint- 
ing about to be exhibited has been executed, 
we can see no reason why Mr. Haydon should 
not gratify us with prints enow to cover the 
walls of a moderate parlour, long ere he ap- 
proaches the time of life when the eyes of men 
are apt to wax dim, and their thumbs and fore- 
fingers to lose their cunning. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Portrait of Mr. John Burnet, author of Prac- 
tical Hints on Painting. Engraved by 
Charles Fox, from a Drawing by 8. P. Den- 
ning. Moon, Boys, and Graves. 

THERE is no stronger proof of the liberality of 
character that naturally belongs to the fine arts, 
than the superiority that invariably attaches to 
those works which, to use the painter’s phrase, 
are produced con amore. The present is evidently 
of that description ; and the designer and en- 
graver have both done their best. It is, in con- 
sequence, one of the most admirable little prints 
that have come under our observation. The 
resemblance is perfect; and the form of the 
head, the marking of the features, and the 
general expression, indicate very unequivocally 
the high talent which we have noticed in our 
remarks on Mr. Burnet’s various productions. 
Mr. Denning’s style of drawing is full of taste 
and beauty; and frequently reminds us—can 
there he higher praise ?—of that of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. Mr. Fox has been eminently suc. 
cessful in his share of the undertaking. The 
conduct of his lines is masterly ; he has faith- 
fully expressed the texture of the different sur- 
faces; and has happily united delicacy with 
force, and freedom with finish, 


Miss Isabella Paton as the White Maid. 
Painted by F. Meyer; engraved by G, F. 
Storm. M. Colnaghi: Ackermann, 





WE notice this engraving from the burin of a 
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young artist with very considerable pleasure, as 
affording us promise of another excellent coad- 
jutor in a line which has of late put forward so 
many claims to attention and admiration. The 
subject is remarkable for effect ; the water ably 
expressed; and the whole calculated to rank 
Mr. Storm high in his profession. 


The Favourite Playfellow. On stone by 
M‘Clise. 

The Familiar Friend. The same. 
A err with a kitten ; and a boy with a dog: 
infantile subjects, and pleasing enough for 
young folks. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE EVENING STAR. 
** How dear to me the hour when daylight dies, 
And sunbeams melt along the silent sea, 
For then sweet dreams of other days arise, 
And Mem'ry breathes her =— sigh to thee !” 
in’s Anaesreon. 
°T1s sweet to gaze, at early morn, 
On the wavy spears of the golden corn— 
And sweet to mark the new-born day, 
When Night with her clouds hath pass’d away— 
When the far-off hills and the mountains high 
Are glancing clear mid the azure sky— 
And the milk-maid gayly hies along 
With her noiseless step and her murmured 


song— 

And the pearly dew-drops glittering lie, 

Likethe bright tears rained from young Beauty’s 
eye: 

But to me, to me, ’tis sweeter far 

To meet my love ’neath the Evening Star. 


*Tis sweet to seek the woods at noon, 

When the air-is scorch’d with the breath of 
June—_ 

And sweet to rest ’neath the green arcade 

That the clasping boughs of the ash have made— 

*Tis sweet to list the minstrel bee, 

As he hums his lays on the wild rose tree— 

And sweet the voice of the whispering streams, 

When the heart roams free in its Eden of 


ms, 
As their glittering waves in the sunlight glide 
O’er the golden sands, like a crystal tide : 

But to me, to me, ’tis sweeter far 

To meet my love ’neath the Evening Star. 


Then come, oh come, thou lovely one ! 

With the lingering rays of the setting sun— 
Come, when the winds float gently by, 

Like the dreamy tone of the wild harp’s sigh— 
And the pale moon sails mid the stars that lie, 
Like silver isles, in the sea of the sky ; 

And I'll lay me down on the stilly ground, 
And list for thy light step’s echoing sound— 
And I’ll gaze afar through the dewy air, 

For the waving locks of thy shining hair : 
Then come, for to me thou’rt lovelier far 
When seen by the: light of the Evening Star. 


Come, oh come to that fairy dell, 

Whose shadowy bosom I love so well— 

Come, when the heavens above are still, 

And there are no sounds on the lofty hill, 
Save the shrill cuckoo, or the blackbird's tones, 
Or the lonely stock-dove’s floating moans, 

Or the gliding founts as they whisper afar, 
Like the plaining notes of thine own guitar ; 
Come, oh come, with thy speaking eyes, 

And thy throbbing heart, and thy low-breathed 


sighs, 
And thy radiant cheek, with its crimson light, 
Like a young June rose in the moonshine 
bright— 
For to me, to me, tis sweeter far 
To meet thee, my love, neath the Evening Star. 
Neownyn C. X. R. 





DRAMA. 
THERE has been nothing sufficiently exciting 
at either of the theatres since our last notice of 
them, to induce us to brave the wet, the fog, 
the mud, or what is worse than all these put 
together —a hackney coach. Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden sit watching one another like 
two rival cats: if one puts out a paw, so does 
the other— if one stirs its tail, a similar move- 
ment may be immediately expected from its 
adversary. ‘Doth he wag his tail?” is, we 
have no doubt, the primary managerial inquiry 
every morning; and we begin seriously to fear 
that, like the voracious Grimalkins of Kil- 
kenny,* if they continue eating up one another 
at this rate, there will be nothing left but their 
tails by the end of the season. Their operas 
are advertised for the same nights : (most excel- 
lent policy, certainly ; as there being no choice, 
every body who wants to go to the play, and 
does not like opera, will be sure to go to 
the Adelphi!) Madame Sala is announced 
at Covent Garden, as a set-off against Madame 
Feron; and we have little doubt, if Mr. 
Cooper, the new American actor, should suc- 
ceed, we shall have young Kean, Macready, and 
that gentleman, opposed to old Kean, Young, 
and Charles Kemble, in the same tragedies. 
And this is what the dear innocent public 
call “* fine competition !”? and stand like the 
boys in the fable, enjoying what is fun to them, 
and death, slow, it is true, but certain death 
and destruction to the Drama and the unfor- 
tunate speculators! Let us be understood. We 
do not wish, as we have heard many, that the 
two theatres were under one management ; we 
hate monopolies of all sorts, and believe such a 
remedy would be wotse than the disease. We 
are for competition— but let it be a fair and a 
valuable competition— valuable to the public, 
and consequently valuable to the proprietors— 
one that should stimulate the rival houses to 
excel each other only in the goodness of the 
entertainments — not that destructive kind 
which delights in running races, in ferreting 
out intentions, and anticipating ideas ;. thereby 
serving up two bad dishes of the same ingre- 
dients, instead of two perfectly dissimilar but 
equally delicious banquets. The damning fault 
of our national theatres is their determination 
to do every thing. ‘* Tragedy, comedy, history, 
pastoral, pastoral-comical, Disteel enamel, 
tragical-historical, tragical-comical,” and had 
Polonius lived to see these days, he would of 
course have added opera, farce, pantomime, 
melodrame, farcical-opera, melodramatical- 
opera, farcical-pantomime, operatical melo- 
drame, &c. &c. &c. For this purpose, a triple 
company is kept, and yet nothing perfectly exe- 
cuted. Does a subject of public interest present 
itself available in the shape of either of these 
numberless entertainments ?—-both houses work, 
ding dong ! —authors, composers, dress makers, 
carpenters, scene painters, and machinists— 
actors, managers, and musicians! — away they 
go, hurry scurry! who can get it up first, is 
the question, not who can get it up dest: and 
if by chance the management of one theatre 
determine to do the thing well and not hur- 
riedly, the failure of the crude production at 
the other house naturally throws cold water 
upon the more matured exhibition of its rival, 
and either renders it unproductive, or perhaps, 
after all the trouble, entirely prevents its repre- 
sentation. Witness the cases of The White 
Maid last season, and The Gamblers this. 
As to opera, it is hopeless to expect a perfect 





* We assure Mr. Price that by Kill-Kenny we do not 
mean any thing personal. 


——————— 
one on our stage, under these circumstances. 
To please a mixed audience, the poet and com. 
poser must each make sacrifices, without the 
slightest chance of satisfying any one. The 
musical amateur pishes and pshaws at the long 
strings of dialogue which divide the pearls he 
worships ; while he ‘‘ who has no music in his 
soul,” feels every warning tap of the leader’s 
bow go to his heart, and mentally, if not audibly, 
sends every thing more refined than a jig-tune 
to the devil! Why is it that the English, who 
are so proverbially fond of imitating their con. 
tinental neighbours in all frivolous fashions, 
remain so wilfully blind to the example set 
them in this particular, and, if the Drama be 
worth preserving, far more important, point. 
If either of our great theatres would stick to 
tragedy and comedy, and yield opera to its 
neighbour, they would both io urish in friend. 
ship, and not prey on each other’s vitals. Each 
would have its separate audience, its perfect 
company, and its unapproachable entertain. 
ments. Kean, Kemble, Young, and Macready, 
could only play at one house, and must perforce 
be seen frequently together. Braham, Sapio, 
Miss Paton, Madame Vestris, and the whole 
galaxy of musical stars, would be similarly 
situated. There would be an end of seductive 
offers to desert, and temptations to mutiny. 
Under a firm but gentlemanlike management, 
they would be obliged either to lend their 
talents fairly and conjointly to the support of 
the metropolitan establishment to which they 
were attached, or leave it for the country !— 
We know enough of theatricals to be certain 
how they would decide. Surely it is worth a 
trial; they, are not.bound to continue in. the 
path if find it a shorter one to ruin than 
that they are now galloping in. 

ednesday Mr. Macready performed 

Hamlet in a style of powerful effect, and was 
applauded to the echo by a delighted audience. 
Miss Love tried Ophelia: perhaps she had 
better try the principal character—Hamlet. 

Mr. Cooper, of the New York Theatre, is 
announced to play Macbeth at Drury Lane 
on Monday. This gentleman has enjoyed the 
highest reputation in America, and his ap- 
pearance has consequently excited much ex- 
pectation. 

Mr. Kean has recovered stamina sufficient to 
be announced for Shylock on Monday. : 

We regret to perceive that puffs. are again 
appearing at the bottoms of the play-bills: 
these things are always in bad taste, and gene 
rally in bad.English. Ex. gr. Weare now told 
in the Drury Lane bill, that Madame Feron’s 
‘ brilliant and distinguished success was again 
hailed by an: overflowing audience,” &c. &c. 
Her success was hailed! —if managers ever 
acknowledge such things. We suppose we 
shall be told next, that the failure of some 
actor or piece was received with disapproba- 
tion. ‘ 


Kino’s TuEatTRE.—Mr. Laurent has, we 
believe, finally concluded an agreement with 
the assignees of Chambers; and the King’s 
Theatre will open in January under his di- 
rection. This may be used as a key to the 
various letters, puffs, disputes as to the relative 
merits of performers, &c. &c. which inundate 
the press. 


Conure THEeaTRE.—Mr. Pennie’s tragedy 
of Ethelwolf was performed here on Monday 


with success. 








JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


VARIETIES. 

German Literature.—Two treatises have re- 
cently been published; the one by M. Hum- 
poldt, on the travels of Messrs. Ehrenberg and 
Hemprich, in Egypt, Dongola, Syria, Arabia, 
and the eastern parts of Abyssinia, during 
the from 1820 to 1825; the other by 
M. Kupffer, on crystallisation. 

Atlas.—M. Vander Melen, of Brussels, is 

ishing in numbers a Universal Atlas of the 
physical, political, statistical, and mineralogical 
geography of all parts of the world. It is ona 


large scale. 
M. Grevedon, of Paris, has lithographed Sir 
T. Lawrence's fine portrait of the Duchesse de 


The Hecla is again fitting at Deptford for 
Captain Boteler, who is appointed to make an 
extensive survey of the western coast of Africa. 

New Solar Compass.—At the last meeting 
of the Edinburgh Wernerian Society, a very 
interesting instrument was exhibited, the in- 
vention of Mark Watt, Esq. It may be thus 
briefly described :—T wenty-five needles, of the 
size No. 10, are rendered magnetic, and stuck, 
at equal distances, into a thin circular slice of 
cork, of three inches diameter: this circle 
is affixed by a copper wire to a light bar of 
wood five inches long, having at its opposite 
extremity a small weight equal to the weight 
of the needles. In the centre of the bar is an 
agate cape, which receives a fine steel point, on 
which the instrument traverses. Being secured 
from the action of the external air by a bell 
glass, and exposed to the influence of the sun’s 
ray, the circle of magnetised needles points to 
the sun, and in that position in opposition to 
the diurnal motions of the earth, as long as the 
sun is above the horizon.—Edinburgh Saturday 
Post. 

Laplace.—A bust of this gréatthatt 
and astronomer, executed ‘at the expense of the 
French government, is about to be placed in the 
library of the Institute. 

Population.—The conduct of a state which 
encourages population, without providing addi- 
tional means of subsistence for the’people, is like 
the conduct of a farmer who multiplies his flocks 
without providing any increase of pasturage.— 
Foreign Journal. 

South America.—Fourteen surveys of various 
parts of the coast of South America, made 
during the last three years by Captain Skiddy, 
have been offered to the Geographical Society 
at Paris, for the purpose of being engraved and 
published. 

American Steam Boats.—A gentleman who 





has recently returned from Canada, informs us, | sci 


that from New York he proceeded’ up the 
Hudson to Albany in a magnificent steam- 
boat of 700 tons. It had two engines, each 
of eighty horse power, which propelled the 
vessel at the rate of fifteen knots an hour. 
He further adds, and we give it for the benefit 
of future travellers, that in every Yankee 
steam-boat there is a bar, like that in a public 
house, at which the passengers call for refresh- 
ments between the regular meals. The be- 
Verages most in demand at these bars are 
termed “‘ Gin cock-tail””—‘ Gin, rum, or brandy 
sling” Mint julep”—“ Egg nog”—“ Milk 
toddy”‘* Wine or porter »? &e. 
Literary Curiosity._Among the school books 
of the Chinese, there is one which contains 
exactly one thousand characters. It is a me- 
trical composition, with eight characters (or 
words) to each stanza. But the most remark- 
able circumstance is, that the same character is 
Rot repeated from the beginning to the end of 
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the book ; so that the learner who understands 
these few pages well, knows one thousand dis- 
tinct words, which is one fourth part of what 
is necessary for ordinary purposes. Query, 
in what other lan shall we find one 
hundred and twenty-five stanzas without a 
single repetition of the same word ? 

Arabic Poetry.‘ The Broken Lyre,” a 
dithyrambic, by M. Agoub, has been translated 
into Arabic verse by Rehafa, one of the young 
Egyptians now educating at Paris. They have 
been scarcely a year there, and yet the talents 
of several of them are already unfolding (as we 
learn from foreign journals) in an extraordinary 
manner. Encouraged by the success of his 
first attempt, Rehafa is about to undertake a 
more difficult task,—that of translating into 
Arabic the “* Elements of Legendre’s Geome- 
try.’ Another pupil of the Egyptian school 
has translated ‘‘ The Lives of the most illus- 
trious Philosophers of Antiquity.” While we 
applaud the generosity of our continental 
neighbours, in thus diffusing the advantages 
of knowledge, we cannot help suspecting, not- 
withstanding the acknowledged frankness and 
sincerity of the French character, that political 
motives may by possibility be couched under 
all this apparent benevolence. We lament the 
apathy of our own government on such sub- 
jects. We are sure that the ministers of Eng- 
land have only to propose them, in order to 
obtain the warmest sanetion of parliament 


and of the: people to any expense needful for | 7 


their cultivation. 

False Noses. — A French surgeon, of the 
name of Delpech, lately read to the Acadé- 
mie des Sciences a paper on what he calls 
“ animal grafting.” In the course of ten 
years’ practice he has. suecessfully produced 
thirteen new noses, which, although destitute 
of cartilages, are ectly firm and solid. 
M. Delpech prefers the ‘Indian provess, in 
which the necessary skin is taken from the 
forehead, to the Italian, in which it is taken 
from the arm ; and he conducts the operation 
so skilfully, that only a few slight traces remain 
on the forehead, instead of the wrinkled and 
disagreeable scar which was formerly produced. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


In our last guesses at anonymous authors we mentioned 
the Roué as unknown: it is given to Mr. Beazeley. Capt. 
Glasscock contradicts the authorship assigned to him. 

Dr. Latham is, we are informed, sedulously ed in 
> ces a copious Index to his General History of 

rr 


Mr, Jennings, whose Ornithologia lately ro has 

nearly completed a Poem, in blank verse, of about six 

hundred lines, entitled Ornithological Musings, designed 

chiefly for those who have made some profi in the 
ence. 

Mr. Ainsworth, we observe, announces, —_~ his 
forthcoming ~~} Seven Years of the King’s 
Theatre, by Mr. Ebers. Ifthe writer will only tell us a 
quarter of what he knows, and describe a tenth part of 
what he has seen, we will promise him excessive popu- 
larity for his work. 

Le Vicomte D’Arlincourt has produced a new work, 
called Ismalie, ou la Mort et ’Amour. It is spoken of as 
a ——— of a novel genus in literature. 

r. Scribe has composed a five-act prose comedy, en- 
titled Mariage d’Argent. 

We seea ‘iew advertised at Paris, called the Revue 
Britannique: it is to consist of Translations from the best 
periodical works of England and America. 

New Law Courts.— 

Brief Statement of the ange Tespec 

Law Courts at Westminster, with Plans and Explanatory 
Illustrations, | John Soane, Professor of Architecture in 
the Royal A: lo 

The Fourth and concluding Volume of the Rev. H. 
Soames’s History of the Reformation ‘of the Church of 
England is in the press. 

A new and improved edition of Debrett’s Peerage will 


shortly a 
se is p for pupintion a ames 
Tea! 


Mr. M. Bry 
of the Roman Empire under Constantine G 


A new edition of the Christian Year, in one volume, 
will shortly be published. 
"'A new edition of the Tragedies of Aachylus, in 8vo., i 





TT 
Tin at the Cam University Press, edited 
Profente Scholefield. = al 
The Rev. E. Patteson has nearly ready for publication 
an Exposition of the Morning, Evening, and Communion 
Services in the Liturgy of the Church of England, in 
"a rr publicati 8v l. of Biographical 
‘or pul ion, an 8vo. vol. 
Notices of the Kpostles, Evangelists, and other gaints. 
With Reflections ted to the Minor Festivals of the 
Church, by the Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 
In the press, a Second Edition of the Rev. George 
Croly’s New Interpretation of the Apocalypse of St. John. 
The Rev. E. Berens has nearly ready for publication a 
Second Series of Selections from the Papers of Addison 
in _ S 4 gh ——— ts ing f = 
e Rev. R. Denn Ham prepar for publica- 
tion a Volume of Feoediiel Semeee 
The Subaltern’s Log-Book, during Two Voyages to and 
from India, with Reminiscences and Anecdotes of well- 
— Military Characters—is announced for early publi- 
cation. 


An Essay on Marriage, by the Rev. H. C. O’Donnoghue, 
of St. John’s, Cambridge—is announced. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Christmas Box, 1828, 6s. hf-bd.—The Clubs of 
London, 2 vols. 8vo. 18. bds.—Chateaubriand’s Voyages 
en Amérique, &c., 2 vols. 8vo. ll. 1s. sewed.—De Lisle, or 
the Distrustful Man, 3 vols. post 8vo. li. ils. 6d. bds.— 
Ivimey’s Tracts, 12mo. 3s. bds.—Life in the West, 2 vols. 

t 8vo. ll. ls. bds.—Whittingham’s Novelists, Vol. 

XXIII., con the Placid Man, by Jenner, 3s. 
bds.; and Vol. XXXIV., containing Man as he is not, } § 
Bage, 3s. 6d, bds.—Bogatzky’s Treasury, 32mo. 2s. 6d. 
bds.—Scott’s Seven Sermons, 18mo. 2s. bds.—Barlow on 
Justification, by Bickersteth, 18mo. 3s. cloth. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1827. 
December Barometer. 
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7" owers of rain. 
Rain fallen, -975 of an inch. 
Edmonton. 


, 


os 
— 
— 


CHARLES H. ADAMS. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The glut of new Novels during the last, fortnight 
iven a more novel complexion to Our Gazette of this 
than we ourselves like: but we shall look with care for 
more of the utile hereafter; and in the meantime recom- 
mend as much as may be picked up from among these 
works of fiction, of various characters, and certajnly not 
without their useful lessons, 
S. Y. is not polished ry 
— to a Goldfinch in a Cage are referred to the ori- 
ginal. 
We are sorry not to find room for Marianne. 
Gommazeta’s Epitaphs must remain among the dead. 
Is the letter sent us by ‘* Un Anglais” authenticated and 
a ? 
he Poems on the Death of Sir T. Monro; on the 
Death of the Rev. J. Kirk of Scarborough; and on the 
Birth-day of the Duke of Buccleugh, are declined, as 
against our rule, however excellent. 
To H. A.: depends on circumstances. Not very likely 


at fees 
hevalier Brun is not so striking as to induce a prefer- 
ence to much we have in store. 

** Authors and Critics."—-We have been appalled a 
letter in the New Times thus headed, and- charging 
the Literary Gasette with injustice in its notice of the 
Elbow Shakers ; and though not bound to answer the cor- 
— of another journal, we like, now and then, to 
defend ourselves. It seems, acco! to “ the author” 
of the Elbow Shakers, that ours is the ‘ only solitary in- 
stance” in which his efforts have been condemned; and he 


P 

*« continue to pollute their 
travaganza after the a 
in the Literary Gazette.” ving en’ 
taste, judgment, and impartiality of our dramatic critic, 
we confess that we participated in this feeling of astonish- 
ment, and wrote to him for an ex His answer 
is very short:—‘‘ By the time your Saturday’s No. aj 
pears, the Kibow Shakers will have ceased to pollute t 
—— With regard to difference between myself and the 
daily papers quoted by the author; without ag by 
thing disrespectful to them, I have to mention that he 
in their employ t, and quently that the like- 
lihood of impartiality must rest on my side.”—-Where our 

pinions are impugned, even in trifles, we make it a point 
to verify them personally, if just,—or correct . 
er We therefore went to the Adelphi on Thurs- 
day night, and saw the Elbow Shakers; of which we can 
only say, that we wonder at the moderation of our critic’s 
remarks. A more disgusting exhibition of low filth and 
slang, aided on this occasion by Mr. Reeve’s being very 
drunk, never disgraced the stage. We are indeed sur- 
_— that any respectable Yar Ten, could have praised 
t; and still more at the New Times prostituting its co, 
lumns jp ite defence; : 


has 
day 
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‘ADVERTISEMENTS. 
‘Continctes with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION 
PALL MALL. Notice to Exhibitors. All Pictures and 
orks of Art intended for Exhibition Sale 


ou on Monda: eee 
be gee the hours emning god Piss ia 


the ‘ventana: her wl which i Tear no Picture or other Work of 
will be recei 

Portraits and Drawings my Water Colours are inadmissible. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





4 New Exhibition.—Zoological Museum. 
VERY EXTENSIVE COLLECTION 
rare and curious y Seer in — Class of mp tee 
story, ‘om the hi 
= Bird yg ty -t that distinguished * Naturalist, M. VIL- 
zat the Cape of Good Hope, with unw ee, os and 
at an unlimited Expense, and from thence just transferred direct 
to this Country, aan chi Day opened for Public Exhibition, at 
the E an ial, Piccadilly. 
To this Coliection is added a Splendid Variety of China Jars, 
Screens, Cabinets, Xc, for Sale, well worthy of 
the Curious. 


dmittance, One Shilling, 
Descriptive Catalogue, One Shilling. 


OYAL IRISH ACADEMY HOUSE, 
Dublin, Nov. 23, 1827. 
The Royal Irish Academy hereby give notice, that they propose 
to give a Premium, not exceeding Pounds, - ges Author 
e best Essay on each of the following eabjooss, vi 
“ist. Toi e y of the * Pose ‘of Ossian,’ 











Inspection of 


Published this 2 
HE NATIONAL ALMANACK for 
1828, Te. ay A printed in Gold, on an entirely new ay cans 
pr ary ty ish Characters. Price 7s. oni 
Sold by Ttenttel and Co. 
This day is published, price 7¢. 6d. No. II. o' 


Tas FOREIGN QUARTERLY 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


This day is published, in Seven Numbers, price 6d. each, 
HE EDINBURGH PENMAN; a ~~ 
Set of Copy Lines, di ed and engraved im the most 
dern and approved Style of Was the - 
ra fre Tne A ee nt ne 
ol. e ‘ext—3. Current 
mental Alphabets — 5. ect Sentences — 6. Business 
7. German Text, Old ‘English, and Italian a 
Printed for Daniel Lizars, Edinburgh; G. B. aa 
don; and W. Curry, Jun, and Co. Dublin. 





REVIEW. 
of Brittany—II. . and Writ- 


tents. I. Daro’s Hi 
ied Schultse—III —_ 's roam se86n0 

Fi - Balbi’s enemabeech Bausset salareineonienetite: 

poleon—VI. Fraunhofer on the ye Ge ve Powers 

of many and the Achromatic Telesc “VIL. Southern Ger- 

III. Me Hammer's History of the Assassins—1X. Du- 

d ‘owers of France—X. Man- 

's Betrothed, a py A Catholicism in Silesia—XII. 

Modern German Tr ye Klingemann’s Ahasuerus——XIII. 

Russian Ve 's History of the Astronomy 

of the Bightecath Century—XV. German Pocket Books for 1828 

—Miscellaneous | —— Notices, No. I1.—List ‘of the Principal 
Works p e C from July to October 1827. 
No. III. will be published in January 1828. 


se for Treuttel and Wirtz, eres “te _ and Richter, 
reign Booksellers to the King, 30, Soho Square. 


EBRETT'S PEERAGE. The Proprie- 


rs of this 
to the Nobility and the e Public, that a fre oo improved edition 
is in the press, and will appear in January next, with a new Set 
of Plates, ey sgt in a very superior style, under the superin- 
tendence of the Editor. 
A new edition of 5 
Debrett’s Baronetage has been for some time 


in poaresstom and will be published early in the next year. 


- 1, 1887. 




















both as given in Schemes 





and as in 
don, 1807, under the are ofthe Highland Society 
of London; and on the supposition of such it being of 
recent origin, to assign the probable Era and eantry ‘of the ori- 
ginal Poet or Poets. 

«9d. Whether we have reason to believe that a Change has 
taken place in the Climate of Ireland; and if such change have 
occurred, through what period can we trace it, and to what 
Causes should we assign it.” 

Essays on the Subjects here proposed, will be received (if sent 

t free), by the Rev, J. H. Singer, D.D. Secretary at the Aca- 
dem House, 114, Grafton Street, Dublin, on or before the 16th 

arch, 1829; each Essay to be inscribed with some Motto, and 
pe with a sealed Billet, superscribed with the same 
dress” in whieh shall be written the Author’s Name and Ad- 


BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, and 
PRINTERS. A YOU NG MAN, who has coniacial a 
— in the above Branches for the last coy Years in - 
Travel 


enoes can nog 
Apply (if by letter post-paid,) to G. L., 6, John Street, 
Waterloo Bridge Road. 


is desirous of a similar 
in a respected! ie House. The most coma Refer- 








HE SUNDAY TIMES for the Three next 

Weeks will contain a Practical Plan of Equalising Bi- 

meitng Small Livings without taxing the oe 3 

which 

at least Five 

cndivure, without injury to such as are now 

Pensioned, &c. Sunday Times, price 7d. is published every 

Saturday aetent reat go by post, free into the country, and every 
Sunday morning in London, and may be had of all Newsmen. 


A New General Atlas. 
This day is mined, the First and Second we printed on 
elephant ERA price 10s. 6d. each, o' " 
EW GENERAL ATLAS of FIFTY. 
ONE MAPS, with the Divisions and Boundaries care- 
fully coloured ; coueerecsee entirely from new Drawings, 
engraved by SIDNEY HALL. 
To be completed in Seventeen Monthly Parts. 

*,° For the perfect satisfaction of the subscribers to this new 
Atlas, every map will not only include all discoveries and changes 
to the day of its publication, but further, should any r) or 
change of sufficient importance take place during — publica- 
tion of the work, corrected duplicates of such ma) Il on 
this account become imperfect, will be given aoutie se in the last 
Number, so that the entire work may possess a correctness on its 
completion which is without precedent. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London ; 
and to be ad of all Booksellers and Dealers in Maps. 


With ‘Ten Engravings on Copper and Wood, 12mo. 


ice 2s. 6d. 
HE ELEMENTS of ARCHITECTURE 
Practically Explained. 
By GE RGE wise babenan ash 








— of Arts. 
important use to wh ich it might, and, we trust, will 
be applied, is that of initiating our youth, engaged in the study of 
the c asics, in an art in which the ancients have aeueenagen. 00 
much taste and and a k dg which is so ne- 
qemany to the thorough understanding of their writings.”—Scots- 


™“ . This is an admirabl: dium of a most i 
ject. We are p happy to bear | that Dr. Carson, confident ee os 

















HE LANCET. 
Journal of British and Foreign Medical ee Ree 
the Volumes of this Work have been re; may 
now be obtained ae the a: of 2 any Bookseller in Town 
or Country. Two Volumes ar: 
complete Courses of some of the most valuable Lectures delivered 
in London, and a correct Account of every Discovery connected 
with Medical Science, down to the day of publication. The Lec- 
— — a are of Dr. James Blundell on Mid- 
ir. Haslam on the Intellectual Composition of Man— 
ond = +d, Brande on Chemistry; in addition to which, there 
will be found im each Number, Reviews of all the important 
New Works as soon as they are published—Translations of every 
valuable Fore’ Medical frrsadl serra rat Letters, and Cases, 
from eminent titieners—Criticisms en the narrow-minded 
Pelicy of the gay Medical Col! ports of the most in- 
as they occur in the t Ee Hospitals ; 
exposures of the ** Hole ole and Corner” ractised in those 
Institutions ; ae ina a Notices of allt subj jects caloulated 
either to instruc the established Practitioner and 


weathers a in ee and 


A. ¥. duty to state, St Se * Sement @ pears to m 
to & wor! a To, ae ly of vey great Y atilit, oP me 
Lord Chancellor Bidon, in his Be sf at the 
qi in obtained by Mr. 
We believe the ‘ Lancet’ s very b among medical 
and surgical eaten tte 00m Sneneat and al > ee 
itis have great 


cases, d to 
service to the sciences ef which it treats.” — 
Published at the Lancet Office, 210, Strand, London, at an 
early hour every Saturday morning, price 8d. 
Arrangements are in progress for ine I on Saturday, 
Sth of January, a a ——_ - ( —— vale 
part » postage free. Orders 
ped EUition should be forwarded to the London 
jed with a te seme resp 


nm The Lancet, a Weekl 








afte 








LOOMFIELD'S POEMS. Piracy Sup- 
ae wit ag an din 
Bloomfield, « contrary to the Statute, 


sie er ame aes ot chews and Messrs. Baldwin and Co. 


Pry | having leniently re- 





urious Copies, and ac- 


t I printed 


* WILLIAM WILTON. 





eee ofak of the ancients to the 
t g of | the classics, intends to introduce the work 
his class, as part of the course of study at the High School of 
Edinburgh. We would — recommend it also as a subject wor- 
thy of the attention of teachers, whether the’ ir porte 
are sl ayn architecture asa a branch of practical usef or of 


- MUSIC. 


Just published, price 7s. 6d. extra boards, and enabellished 
cigs rn aptneaal te Braham, = 


HE BEAUTIES of MELODY ; a Collec. 
on of the most popular Airs, Duets, Gi kee. of the best 
jane ancient and modern, including those —— — 
Haydn, Mozart, Winter, Weber, &c.; and 
best and most approved Irish ainitiaatan 
written expressly for them, the Symphonies 
entirely new, and composed for this work. 
many of the beautiful Scotch Melodies now simging at the ‘Then 
tres, Concerts, &e. Arranged for a grey —- an Accompa- 
niment. for the Piano-forte. - To which _ xed, Observa- 
tions and Instructions on Music, er ocal and Accom- 
paniment. The whole written, selec 
By W.H. PLUMSTEAD, 
or the Theatre-Royal Dr of 
8 Collection forms * e cheapest most select maton 
work yet 
rying several large folios, « detached pieces, is obviated in havi 
the chamsioa’ and popular productions of the day in inhaving 
which must os — desirable for musical parties and 
convivial meet 
London: Published by D by Leg and Standey, Themnincatte aes 
in the 


er erroey ots had of 
ingdom. 


This day, price 2s. 6d. 
HE HARMONICON. Contents of 


No. LX. for D ber, (which 1 the Fifth 
Volame. 


-) 
I. Music for Piano-Forte.—1. Rondo from the MS. of the late 
celebrated G. F. Pinto, to the “* H. "by Mr. 
W.Watts—A Selection Mozart’s “ L’Enlévement du Serail,” 
now performing as the ‘‘ Seraglio.”—2. Duet, ‘Viva Bacco!” 
arranged as a Rondo—3. Aria, “‘ Shall I again behold thee ?”—4. 
Aria, “Ah! Py yes, the fondness of the greeting.”. '—5. «« Love knows 
no greater anguish :”’ all with Pi fort 
II. Musical Literature.—6. Memoir tthe Scarlatti Family— 
7. Provincial Festivals and Foreign Singers—8. Letters relative 
to the King's Theatre—9. Prize Suestion—10. The late Liver- 
pool Festival—11. Foreign Literature—12. F 
Obituary, Mr. J. Sale—i4. Review of Music; the Drama. 
On the Ist of January will be published, 
Nember I. of a New and Improved Series of 
the Harmon: 
_ London: Published by 8. Leigh, =. S Strand; and sold by the 
and all resp Music sellers in Town and 
try. 


























BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Dedicated, by permission, to His Majesty. 
‘HE BR printed in 3 vols. crown 8vo. price N. 114. 6d, 
HE ROMANCE of HISTORY: 
ENGLAND. 
By HENRY NEELE. 

« Truth is st: tranger than fiction. Lord Byron. 
“ The plan of this work is excellent; itconsists ofa one 
either on legendary lore, mon- 
arch’s reign, from William the Ronquecar to Charles “the First, 








elega Weekly Ch 
sd «eThis isan extremely neat and useful little work. We strong! 
recommend it to all enspewnoceainn & to ui nderstand without muc 
incip Week 





jeg the first p 





“Printed for Daniel Lizars, Edinburgh ; G. B. Whittaker, 
London; and W. Curry, cy hy teu 


r the New Yea 


HE STUDENT'S JOURNAL, Arranged, 
Printed, and Ruled, for receiving an Aeouint of every 
Da: - — for of One Year. With an Index 
In post 8vo, -bound in red morocco, 4s. 6d. 
bd i poems p trem this day to keep an exact journal of my actions 
and studies, both to assist my memory, po to accustom me to 
= a due value on my time. m ratroduction to Mr. Gibbon’s Jour- 


“The Private Diary, formed on the Plan of 
the “‘ Student's Journal,” for general use. In post 8vo. half- 
bound in blue morocco, 4s. 6d, 

Published for John Taylor, ¥ James Duncan, Paternoster 
a sold eeetthe. J.A. Fleet Street ; and Hatchard 


ecord Commission. 
ALGRA vi E’S PARLIAMENTARY 
WRITS, Vol. I. folio, price 4J. 

The Parliamentary Writs, and Writs “ot Military Summons, 
together with the Records and eo ey, to the Suit 
and Service due and ‘med to the K: Court of Par- 
liament the Councils of the Realm, - af mg Evidence of 
Attendance given at Parliaments and Counc 

Collected and Edited by FRA Ni CIs 1 PALGRAVE, Esq. 


Sold by Payne and Foss, Pall Mall. 

Of whom may be ned, all "the Works published under the direc- 
tion of the Commissioners on Public Records, including (just 
published), 

Calendars of the Proceedings in Chancery 
in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth; to which are — Exam- 
ples of safes Proceedings in that Court, namely, from the Reign 
of Richard the Second to that of Queen Elizabeth, inclusive, 
from the Originals in the Tower. Vol. I. folio, price 2l. 2¢. 

‘ Ducatus Lancastrie Pars Tertia ; Calendar to 
leadi Depositions, &c. in the Rei of Heary VII., Henry 

Vill. Edward VI. Queen parte Philip and Mary, and Queen 

zabeth, folio, price If 











r- Neele has bestowed great weyers ssote many topics, 
and displays much ability in his treatment of them Literary 
Gaxette. 

« The di of this work is after the manner of several of Sir 
Waiter Scott’s best novels. In the execution of this design the 
author has been eminently successful.”—Sphynz. 

« Mr. Neele has produced tales of the most intense and vivid 
interest. Brad Ma, 

Published by Edvard full, New Public Subscription Library, 
26, Holles Street, Cavendish 5 





post 8vo. 


bie & PRESENT STATE of HAYTI 


merce, Laws, Deletes, "Tieenses and ‘Population. 
ES FRANKLIN, Esq. 
Printed 4 for John Murray, Albemarie Street- 








post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 3d editi 
Ree NOTES taken during some rapid 
Journeys + the Pampas and am +) pe Andes. 
aptain Fr. OND HEA 
Printed the. John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In 3 vols. 
HE RED ROVER. 
By the sane “ edn Mg « The Pilot,” 
ie, 
___ Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 


3 vols. post 8vo. price Ul. lle. 6d. 


LIRTATI LON; a Novel. 

« Are not they in the aetesl practice of guilt, who cave not 
whether they are thought guilty or not ?”—Spectator. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 





n 2 vols. post 8vo. price 18s. 


HE CLUBS of LONDON, with Anecdotes 
é of their Members, Sketches of Character, and Convers 
ons. 
» Recollections, 
“gonna gy aro rome sons belonging to the various Clubs, 
not aye in our own wn days bat in those when his present Majesty 
ia Printed Sor Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Stree. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 
— ae ad 








~~. — ed y rg Samy ~ sad 


EMOIR of the Right Hon. EDMUND 
BURKE; with — of his Poetry and Letters, 
of his as Talents, compared with 


OR, E 
With ewe oy, and a Portrait. — ad eat edition, enlarged to 
2 vols. oil bay Pe original Letters, A tes, Papers, and 
other matter. 


Sake Printed for Baldwin and Cradock. 
« Of the charms of Burke’s rhetorical discourses, of the pow 
of his eloquence, of the polished ratiocination which is its erent 
and peculiar characteristic, of his amenity in a intercourse, 
of his benevolent and virtuous d: 
estimate may be made; and we are thankfal e tat Prior for 
having collected so ample — of domestic and social incidents 
respecting this celebrated man, to set off in its full and genuine 


lustre the goodness of his heart."—-Monthly Review. 








imily Sermon: 
Dedicated, by gumnmate » to the Bishop 4 London. 
in two vols. 8vo. price 21s. 
SECOND COURSE of SERMONS for 
the Year; containing two for each Sunday, and one for 
each Holiday: abridged from the most eminent Divines of the 
Established Church, and adapted to the _ of the Day; 
intended for the Use of Families and Schools. 
J.R. PITMAN, A 
Alternate Morning Preacher of Belgrave and Berkeley Chapels, 
and alternate Evening Preacher of the Foundling and Magdalen 
itals. 
onion: Printed for James Duncan, 87, Paternoster Row. 
«There is no question which the ae are more frequently 
atked, and to which they find it more difficult to give a satis- 
factory seglys than this —What dew would they recom- 
mend for the use of a private family? We really think that 
Mr. Pitman’s work bids fair to 0 supply the — iéncy which 
has been so much regretted.” rterly Theological iew. 


A Second Edition of the First Course is just 
published. 





n 3 vols. post 8vo. price 27s. 
LUE. STOCKING HALL. A Novel. 
« From women’s eyes this doctrine is derived: 

They sparkle still the right methean aes 

They are the books, the arts, the academ: 

That shew, contain, and nourish 2g ae: wexld.” 

we's Labour's Lost, 

Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 





Buttman's Greek Grammar. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. ALA 8s. boards, 
GREEK. GRAMMAR, Translated from 
the German of PHILIP BUTTMAN. 
By PROFESSOR EVERETT. 
Printed for R. Priestley, 143, High Holborn. 
Of whom may be had, new editions of 


eco Ellipsis Grece, 1 vol. 8vo. price 18s. 


~Vigerus de Idiotismis, 2 ‘vols. 8vo. price 21s. 


Hermanni Elementa Doctrine Metrice, 
v0. 158, boards. 








» in 2 vols. 10s. 6d. board: 
LLUSTRATIONS of LYING, in all its 
BRANCHES. 
By AMELIA OPIE. 
Printed by Longley Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. Madeline. A Tale. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
price 14s, boards. , 
2. The Father and Daughter. A Tale. 
8th edition, Frontispiece, 4s. 6d. boards. 
3. Tales of the Heart. 4 vols. 12mo. 2d 
edition, 1/. 8s. boards. 
4. New Tales, 4 vols. 12mo. 3d edition, 
ll. 8s. boards. 
5. Valentine’s Eve. A Novel, 3 vols. 12mo. 
8d edition, 12. 1s. boards. 
6. Tales of Real Life, 3 vols. 12mo. 3d 
edition, 18¢. boards. 
. Témper ; or, Domestic Scenes. A Tale. 


pei 
8d edition, 3 vols. 12mo. li. ls. boards. 





In 8 vols. foolseap Bvo. with pees an fre Titles, 
ls, 6d, extra b 


[HE } POETICAL WORKS ‘of L. E. L., 


badoar, Golden Violet, 
and PP ese Poems. 
x Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London. 
Of whom may be had, separately, 
The Improvisatrice, 10s. 6d: 
The Troubadour, 10s. 6d. boards. 
The Golden Violet, 10s. 6d. boards. 


"2d edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 18s. 
ET’ TE RS from the EAST. Written 
during a recent jd through Turke: t, Arabia, the 
oly Land, Syria, and G » saat E 
«a JOHN CARNE, Esa. of Queen’ 's College, Cambridge. 

t. Carne’s work is rendered peculiarly valuable by its graphic 
Quien written on the spot, of the present actual state of the 
places which have been the theatres of the great events recorded in 

. Thus, we read ofthe wild wed around Mount Sinai 
Py the scene of the miraculous passage of the Red Sea—of Mount 
‘armel—of Jerusalem, with its Mounts of “Olives and Calvary, 
and its Valley of Ji ~of Dap i if Gar- 
den of “f'Ds e most ancient City of the 
ep ofthe Cave in in which — and Isaac were interred— 
the forlorn Sh of the Dead Sea—and of other Scenes, which 
hoon non Writings have fixed for life in the heart of every 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 

















Juvenile Annnal. 
Beautifully printed by Whittingham. 


HE CHRISTMAS BOX; an Annual 
New Year's Gift, expressly intended for Children, written 

by Lady Charlotte Bury, Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Lord Francis 
Leveson Gower, J. G. . pen Esq. LL.B. a Hook, 


Esq. and Charles 
T. CROFTON CROKER, Esq. F.A.S. 
Author of the “ Fairy Legends of the South of Ireland. » 
This see hoo be embellisbed with Fifty Engravings on W: 
er Drawings by W. H. Brooke, F.A.S. 
a for William H. Ainsworth, 23, Old Bond Street. 





Dr. Ure’s Dictionary of Chemistry. 
New edition, in 1 large volume Svo. closely printed in double 
Columns, price One Guinea, 


DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY, 
which the Principles are investigated anew, and its Fo 
cations to the Phenomena of Nature, to Medicine, Mineralogy, 
Agriculture, and Manufactures, detailed. 
ANDREW URE, M.D. F.R.S. 
The Thin Edition, greatly enlarged. 
By expunging whatever is obsolete, and introducing a copious 
account int of every modern discovery, the author has rendered the 
resent edition, in a great measure, a new work; and it will 
found a complete text-book on the science. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside; R. Griffin 
and Co. Glasgow ; and J. Cumming, Dublin. 
Where may be had, in 2 volumes 8vo. price 24s. 


Dr. Ure’s Translation of Berthollet’s Trea- 
tise on Dyeing. 





On Wednesday will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
price 1/. lls. 6d. 
E L E; 
or, the Distrustful Man. 

“ His affections had received a chill they could not for some 
time recover; but this was not all—the weeds of prejudice, mis- 
trust, and suspicion, = up in his young breast with baleful 

_— ur.” — Vol. lst, a 
ublished by Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 
» Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 


. 19mo. price 4s. 6d. 


COMPENDIUM of GAS 1 LIGHTING, 


—< for the Use of those who are unacquainted with 
i ig an Account of some new Apparatus 





lately fateeduced. 
By WILLIAM MATTHEWS. 
Also, by the same, in 1 thick vol. 12mo. price 7s. 6d. boards, 
An Historical Sketch of the Origin, Progress, 
and Present State of Gas Lighting. 
Sold by R. Hunter, 72, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


German Pocket Books for 1828. 
Imported by Black, Young, and Young, eae Library, 
2, Tavistock Street, Lond 


ERGISSMEINICHT; containing 
Portrait of Mademojselle SONTAG, 12s. 
Almanach de Gotha, stamped, 6s. 
Berliner Kalendar, stamped, 10s. 
Alpenrosen, a Swiss Pocket Book, 10s. 
Frauentaschenbuch, 12s. 
Minerva, with Nine Plates, after Ramberg, 
to illustrate Goéthe's Faust, 10s. 
Kotzebue Almanach Dramatischer Spiele, 
herausgegeben Von Carl Lebrun, 8s. 
With various other Pocket Books previously advertised. 


N.B. The ai German Literary Journals supplied to 
Subseribers at 2/. 2s. annually. 


Picture of Greece. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with a Portrait of the Greek Admiral 
Miaoulis, price 18¢. 


ERSONAL NARRATIVES of the 
ADVENTURES in GREECE of JAMES RMBRSON, 
ie we te ps PECCHIO, and Capt. HUMPH 
his werk will be found to possess all the ~oey and excite- 
ment of nv romance; it contains sketches and anecdotes of all the 
of Greece, of the magnificent scenery of the country, 
and are of the people ; of apt icturesque warfare of the 
Kleftis and Guerillas, in the wild craggy island-hills; and 
of the naval eng: ents between the Greeks and their enemies, 
in some of which Mr. Emerson Way =! concerned. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Streets 











In small 8vo. 


TREATISE on ENGLISH VERSIFI. 


CATION. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM CROWE, 
Public Orator of the University of Oxford. 
Printed for John arg Albemarle Street. 


A New Edition of Leweeden Hill, and other 


Poems, printed uniformly. 





With EA and Engravings, 8vo. 16s. 
WO YEARS in AVA. 
By an Officer on the Staff of the Quarter-Master 
Generai’s Department. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Greek and English Lexicon. 

n 1 large vol. 8vo. the 2d edition, price 1/. 1s. boards, of 

y 
HE TYRO’S GREEK and ENGLISH 
LEXICON; or, a Compendium in English of the cele- 
brated Lexicons of Damm, Sturze, 
preg, nee a concise yet full and accurate Explanation of all 
the Words occurring in those Works which, for their superior 
purity and elgance, are read in Schools and Coll —- 

To which is added an Appendix, 
and an Analysis of the more difficult and irregelar Words, alpha- 
betically arranged. 

By JOHN JONES, LL.D. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





e Omissi 
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ols. B¥0. 18e, os 
h the PROVINCES of 
4 x N, and nano to ee 
ence aranja to subsequently to 
Santiago de Chili and Coquimbo. . 
By Cotee f ay yt 3 
te Commander of H. C. 8. 

“ These two volumes contain a very clear, sensible, and modest 
account of his (Ca Andrews’) journey, and su ent pro- 
ceedings, in execution of his trust; and are well Worth any 
man! it armen both vibe entertainment to be derived — 
them, informa: occasionally convey.” —Edinburg. 
Review for October. = 3 . ~ 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


JOURNEY Pain 


CORDOVA, TUCU 
the 


HE VERACIEY st of “the GOSPELS and 

ACTS, argued from the wo Coincidences te be 

found in them, when compared, first, with one another—se- 

condly, with Beate ne 
v. JOHN JAMES BLUNT, 
Fellow of St. 7 Jone College, Cambridge, and Author of « Ves. 
tiges of anes Manners and Customs, &c. in a Sicily.” 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle 





Dr. Cullen's Works éomplete, Edited by Dr. Thomson. 
In 2 vols. Sve. price UM. i4e. 


NEW EDITION of DR. CULLEN'S 
FIRST LINES of the PRACTICE of PHYSIC, together 
with his Ph ery and Nosology. Containing numerous Ex- 
tracts from len’s MS. Lectures hitherto unpublished, and 


tary Surgery in the University of Edinburgh. 
homas and George Underwood, 32, Fleet 
Lendon; and W. Blackwood, burgh 


am for 





In foolscap 8vo. price 5s. 
HE SEVEN AGES of WOMAN, and 
other Pdems. 
B ‘AGNES mi ae 
-  Authoress of “ Worcester Field; or, the Caval 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. 65, St. "Pont's Churehyard. 


Slavery vereus en 8vo. price 12. 


TOUR in “JAMAICA. 
By C. R. WILLIAMS, Esq. 
«A more amusing and a more interesting book has not lately 
written sbent wa most and 


tries.” —Lo 
London: ined, aden, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s ulietens, 


~~ Published _ 8vo. wed'a Ristagton 12s. by J. Parker, Oxford; and 


» London. 
ERMONS on some of the leading PRIN. 
CIPLES of CHRISTIANITY. 

By PHILIP NICHOLAS SHUTTLEWORTH, D.D. 
Warden of New College, Oxford, =e ~~ r of Foxley, Wilts. 
Lately printed for Publishers, 

Prayers for the Use of Families through the 
Week, &c. by the Rev. W. Bishop, M.A. Rector of Ufton Nervet, 
Berks, and late Fellow of Oriel College, price ls. 

Twenty Sermons preached before a Country 
a by the same Auther, 2d Series, 12mo. price 5s. 

rr 

Twelve Sermons preached to a Country Con- 

ion, 12mo. price 3s. 6d. boards. 

The Social Conduct « of a Christian considered 
in Seven Sermons, 12mo. 2s. 

A Country Poreon's 8 ‘Offerings to his Mother 
Church, in Twenty-seven Pastoral Sermons, by the Rev, G. Be. 
van, M.A. 3 vols. 12mo. 10. Each Volume sold separately. 

A Manual for Christians after Confirmation, 
by Edward Hawkins, M.A. Fellow of Oriel College. Second 

ion, 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Doctrines of Necessity 
and Predestination, by Edward Coplestons D.D. Dean of Chester, 
and Provost of Oriel College, 

A Sermon preached in the ° Cathedral Church 
cone, on Sunday, Nov. 5, 1886, by the Dean of Chester, 
price 2s. 6d. 


4 Prelectiones Aesteuion. ab Edv. Copleston, 

. T.P. 

A new Edition of the Christian Year, in one 

vol. 8vo. 
Biographical Notices of the A Evan. 
lists, and other Saints, with Reflections ss ted to the Miner 

emerges hd gaa By R. Mant, D.D. Lord Bishop of 














In one vol. 12mo, pric: 
HE YOUNG LADY'S ASSISTANT 
in WRITING FRENCH LETTERS; or, Manuel Epie- 
tolatre, a I’Usage des pee es ao, sais th dab te 
penete Ae Aook Maria 


oho ‘Sqaene a. 


Tn post 8vo. ren | S| =o. me a Map of the 
AMBLES in MADEIRA and in POR. 
TUGAL, during the earl ys of 1826. With an 
dix of oy | ane of the Climate, Produce, a1 and vil 
History of th 
Printed for C pal fs J. «iringiote il St. Fests  Chemnctigend, 


Of whom may be — 

Twenty.Six Views in the Madeiras, executed 
on Stone, by Westall, Nicholson, Villeneuve, Ganei, 
&c. From ‘Drawings taken on the Spe y the Rev. wer, 
price 3. 3s.; or proofs on India paper, 4. 4. 


mn, an 
Lane; Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ 
Paul’s Churchyard ; and Treuttel, Wurtz, a Co. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


NFORMATION and ‘DIRECTIONS for 
BAVELLERS on the CONTINENT. 
By MARIANA STARKE. 








Christmas Present, 
Oya + eed NOT for 1828. 
to lic favour. 
Psa esa 


sion of last yer was an early app 
Published by R. Ackermann, 96, Strand. 


recom- 











‘ood 
ve chan in Manners, Customs, Dress, 
ly 7 with IY 4 


HISTORY of FRANCE, with Conversa- 
tenses the Batons € . For the Use of Young 
in. MAR M. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Also, 
A New Edition of Mrs. Markham’s History 


of England, with numerous Engravings, 2 vols. 16s. 





Second edition, post 8vo. 
r[PHE, TRUE HISTORY. of the STATE 
PRISONER, qommnenty called “ The Iron Mask,” ex- 
tracted from the Documen: the French Archives. 
By the Hon. G ORGE AGAR ELLIS. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





edition, 3 8vo. 362. 
Vrw af the STATE o of EUROPE during 


HENRY HALLAM, Esq. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In 8vo0. 30¢. with 12 ~———. most beautifully engraved 
inden, 
ISTORY of the GLORIOUS RETURN 


of the VAUDOIS to their VALLEY, in 1689. 
By HENRI ARNAUD, their Pastor and Colonel. 

From the of H. Arnaud, with a Compendium of the 
History of that vious subsequently to that Event. 
By DYKE ACKL. D, Esq 
Printed for John Murray, cepa Street. 


PszoRicaL” INQUIRIES respecting 
a oh HYDE, Eaz! of Cla- 


By the Hon. G E AGAR ELLIS. 
Printed for John Murray, le Street. 








In | vol. 12mo 


EW ELEMENTS ¢ ENTS of CONVERSATION, 
FPRENCH and E aR tee 


Published by N. Lan Pray 168, grog! °) ite Bond Street, 
HE. JUVENILE. FORGET-ME-NOT ; 


or, Cabinet of En five 
beautiful Engravings, 12mo. half. a #> 


2. Calisthenic Exe arranged for the 
private Tuition of Ladies. a 8vo. 6a. . 


I by Treuttel and Co. 30, 80 
‘™) ‘reu an ‘0. 30, 8 uare, 
ANZ ONL I [ PROMESS SPOSI, 
3 vols, 18mo, 3d 
Sibilla Odoleta, Episodio delle Guerre d’ Italia, 
alla fine del Secolo XV. Romanzo Jetorico, 2 vols. 12mo. 7. 6d. 
Tl Castello di Trezzo Novella Storica, 8vo. 


4s. 6d. 











In 8vo. price 9s 


Paraguay. 
HE REIGN of DOCTOR JOSEPH 
GASPARD BRODERICK DE FRANCIA in PARA- 
GUAY, with an Account of a poe Years’ Residence jn that Re- 
pees ® an 7 Eo 1819 to Bry 
ipso 3GER and LONGCHAMPS. 

singular and surprising narratives 
ibility at detiance. A picture whose 
historical veracity might well be questioned, without the testi- 
awry bet pe hes med who wi 
roma dey fear az they might become victims of the ter- 

tific scene Passing bef théir eyes."— Weekly Review 

London: Hurst, Cheney and Co. 45, St. Paul’s Churchyard 











IN THE PRESS. 


Early in Decem toons be pao, in 8 vols. 18mo. with Fion- 
tispieces and itles to each volume, ed in the 
best manner, ‘tem D Deg by Allan, Corboul sr aa &c. price 
10s. 6d. neatly 

ALES of a 2 GRANDFATH ER; being 
Stories taken from the History of Scotland. Humbly i in- 
scribed to Hugh Littlejohn, Esq. 
« These Tales were written in the interval of other avocations, 
for the use of the young relative to they are inscribed. 
hef embrace, at same time, some attempt at a general view 
of Scottish History, with a selection of its more picturesque and 
prominent ts. Having been found useful to the y: 
son for whom the we. 


= lutiete Pretec pn 


Hitl; Baldwin and Co.; and T 
Row, 








Noy Tee A. J. Valpy, M.A. and may be 
wit oskeetinzs in Townend Country. ' 


CREEK! GRADUS; or, Greek, Latin, and 


in lastand ish, of all Weptewhich oceur in the Gree 
‘oets, from the earliest period to the time of Ptolemy Philadel. 





‘Abboteford, Ocaber 
H sale neg and Simpkin and 


Who have just pa! 
Chronicles of the Canongate, by the Author 
of “ Waverley.” Conta += 
Tale I. The ighland Widow. 
it. The 3 s Daughter. 
e Surgeon’s 
Two vols. post 28 UU. 1s. boards. 





us, and also the Quantities I= Syllable; byt 
advantages of a Lexicon of the Greek Poets and a Greek 
3 for the Use of Schools and 
rng Rev. JOHN BRASSE, B.D. 
te Fellow of Trin. Oe. Camb. 
One thick volume 8vo. 94s 
2. Greek Testament, with English | Notes ; 
qpntatein ritical, Philological, and Explanatory N 
meat eminent Cr ritics and Interpreters; with parallel par 
the Classics, and with References to Vigerus for Taioms, 
in Boe for El! _— ee are recorded under 


edded. B: 
E. Vainy, B.D. 0 B.D. SD of trie Cal Coll. *Cerabridge ad iisica, = 
Two Photos are are 


ager st cart lag aa Oe ar ie 
a hi Tene ry-— -¥ - ~ 
ginal is intended for the use of Students in Divinity, as 
«« After a minute examination, the author ofthe pb porate 
considers this edition of the Greek most valu- 


wigan 


British Navy. 
In the press,‘and will be ready the 96th instant, 
XTRACTS from the.PUBLIC and 
PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCD of VICE-ADMIRAL 
— COLLINGWOOD, interspersed with Memoirs of his 


By G. L. NEWNHAM COLLINGWOOD, E: 
Iilustrated by a fine Portrait, Pian of the Battle e of Trafsigar, &c. 
Mn at printed by Moyes, in 1 vol. 4to. « 
Ridgway, _ Piccadilly ; and by order, 
of all Booksellers. 





In a few days, in 8vo. 15s. Vol. I 
HE ANNALS of TA MAICA. 
By the Rev. GEORGE WILSON a A.M. 
Member of the Universities of Oxford and Utrecht, and 
Rector Parish of St. Ann, Jamaica. 
The Second a Volume, which will complete the 
Work, ts in the P: 
Printed for. for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


In a few days, in 8vo, wih 2 Mon anf numerens Engravings, 
r[HE, PRESENT STATE of the ISLAND 
By bes vw tebe | WILLIAM HENRY te = ge ra ~ K.S.8. F.R.8, 


Mem! 
for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





of December will be published, 
Loz® “BYRON and SOME of his 
CONTEMPORARIES. 
By LEIGH HUNT. 
« °Tis for slaves to lie, and for freemen to speak truth.” 


Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 





ARRATI woe of = Tether to 
REACH the NORTH POLE, ny means of Travelling 
over the Ice in Sledge- ledge Sees the Year 1827. 
ay eS Soe E. eee, R.N. F.R.S. &o 


Com: 
Printed for = Risrrey, the Expedition. Street. 





H ISTORY of ‘of the. LIFE 2 and VOYAGES 
Eee ant COLUMBUS. 
HINGTON IRVING, 
“ Sketch Book.” 
urray, Albemarle Street. 


A 


a 
Printed for rd ohn 





APTAIN PARRY’S F FIRST, SECOND, 
and THIRD VOYAGES, beautifull » printed in Five 
Pocket Volumes, with a Map, Portrait, and Views, engraved by 
len, = only 20s. in boards. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Shortly will be published, in 1 vol. Svo. illustrated with Views 
and coloured Costumes, from Drawings made on the Spot, 


RAVELS in SICILY and the LIPARI 


ISLANDS, by a Naval Officer, in December 1894. 
ited for Thomas Flint, 28, Burlington Arcade. 


Captain Franklin's Recent Expedition. 
In the press, 4to. illustrated with Charts and various Plates, de- 
— Sapeditd ag Scenery, and the more striking Incidents of 
ARRATIVE of a SECOND EXPEDI. 











TION to explore the Shores of the Polar Sea, under the 
Command Pty FRANKLIN; ineluding the += of 
the Main Part of the Expedition Westerly, from the Mouth of 
the Mackenzie teva Icy Cape. 
By Capita FRANKLIN, ied by C 
And of a Detachment Easterly, , a <3 bear of ih of oe opr 
ane and from thence overland to the 
Dr. RICHARDSON, atsompanied by Lieut. S caaaiaien 
“Sy Printed for John Mugray, yt ton Street. 
Williams's Views in 
In a few days will be published, Ps Part XI. of 
lis VIEWS i in G GREECE ; engraved 
in the best + a awings 
deo Batabu urgh. 
Temple of Minerva, 
ian Ghose as seen from a height 


approaching Veotsen 
. Promon of Sunium, from the Sea. 

‘ Crissa, on Mount Parnassus, lookingwp the Vale of Salona, 
the ancient Amphissa. 

5. Cardamoula, the ancient Candemste, Galf of Coron 

In imperial 8vo. 12s.; proofs on India paper, mores Ato. 12. 1e.; 3 
afew Impressions taken off on India paper, before the Descrip- 
tive Writing, 1/. lls. 6d. 
Printed for tongman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London ; 
d Adam Black, Edinburgh. 





n 3 vol 8v0. 
UTHBERT. A Novel 


Printed for Sustenance and Seat, Percy Street,} 
Bedford Squar 





In a few days — be be pubuined, price price 3s. neatly half-bound, 


tion, 
HE SHEPHERD Of "3 ANBURY’S 
RULES to JUDGE of the guanens of the WEA- 
THER. By JOHN. CLARIDGE yo 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


a few days will be pub! 








text), its aS 4-8, ithi 
> Sie a ag v ‘tin Go seach of 


set Classica) I Journal, No. UXxt. For 
omer ira 





of the Journal are 
it is on that such 
> as well as useful to the 


Tt Is ing intended in Futura to make ween ition of scarce 
and valuable Trac ms 0 pocminas raare fet ion the sekeier 

student will ha: ves weady andl mame acoges to what 
bey can Gow with digioaley prosgen 





Heber’s Travels. 
In opment ae ae yn ey Se Engravings 


wn Sketch 
lama “fe 2 JOURNEY through 
the UPPER PROVINCES of INDIA, from Calcutta to 


the Right Rev. Sewenge Pte HEBER, Late Lord 
Printed for Jobe ph ng ‘Albemarle Street. 





In a few days, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE and TOUR 
in MEXICO, in the Year 1826, with some Account of the 
Mines of that Country 
By Captain GEORGE LYON, R.N. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





On the 15th of December, will blished, 
A N,EDITION of LORD BYRON’S 
POEMS, peseiite psinted by Davison, in Four Pocket 
Sok Gane to Too ree other iy baa, 


a Ae e 
Woopriated for ee  Aibenanele Street 





Austria’ a AS IT IS; or, ‘or, ‘Sketches of 
By: an 2 BYR-WITNESS. 
And yet ’tis surely neither shame nor sin 
To learn the world and those that dwelt therein. 


Hurst, Chance, and Co. 6, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





Shortly will be published, in 8 vols. post Svo. 
ERBERT LACY. 
By the Author of “‘ Granby.” 
Also, in a few days, in 2 vols. post 8v0. 
Yes and No; a Tale of the Day. By the 
Author of « Matilda.” 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 





ss 7, Wellington Str ’ 
chapped, Royal Bschange; Marlborough, 
me Hill; A. Bdinburgh ; Smith 


Proprietors, and Published — 
— iy 7 4. SCRIPPS, at the LITBRARY GAZETT: 
orerch 4 7, ‘eet, 
Moulton Street, Oaford Street 
5. Cuniming, Dublin; ond Saptelst ond 
Ct MOYES, Teod's Court, Chancerylane 





